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Franklin Simon a Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts, New York 


INDIVIDUALITY IS RARE IN 
NECK WEAR—BUT NOT HERE 


The Neckwear Shop is showing a diver- 
sified collection of smart new gilets, many of 
them designed and made in the privacy of its 
own workrooms. No two of them alike—all 
of them lovely and individual. 


They reveal their chic in charming colors, 
and exquisite embroidered designs. Of tinsel 
brocades, silk duvetyn, tricolette, Roshanara 
crepe, satin, pongee, organdie or linen. 


4.00 to 30.00 


(Illustrated) 
Gilet of imported Japanese crepe, 
embroidered in Chanticleer design 





Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the United States 
PHONE 6900 GREELEY 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness | 


Keep Posted! 
The W oman Citizen Bed-ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign matter 


to filter through and become a fixture in the mattress. Re- 
covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift. 




















HE Woman’s National Political What is needed is an antiseptic, washable 
_£ Weekly is the authoritative med- Excelsior ,QOxKtED. 
1um through which you can keep fully which really solves this vexing problem. 

Made of bleached Muslin padded with white 
posted as to the progress of modern wadding— eters pm lag saa aul a 
women. — 

Look for the trade-mark 

Send your check or money order for $2.00 coy eee 
today to the Subscription Department of EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. | 
The Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue. eis nails saa ein hia | 
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What is Dangerous Legislation ? 
Are There Two Points of View ? 


See the next issue of 
— THE ° . 


WOMAN CITIZEN 


for two articles on 
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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT’S 
CONTROL OF VENEREAL DISEASE 


by 


Alice Stone Blackwell 
and 


Dr. Mabel Ulrich 
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GB. Altman & Cn. 


LUXURIOUS FURS 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR 


are an important feature of the present display in the Fur Department 
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Rarely beautiful Scarfs, in the newest one, two and three-skin models, are 
made of selected Russian and Hudson Bay Sables, in the rich colorings that 
are such a wonderful foil to the complexion; and there are also many handsome 
effects in Fisher, Silver Fox and Natural Blue Fox Scarfs. 


(Madison Avenue section, Third Floor) V 
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Thirty-fourth Street Thirty-fifth Street to 1 
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Exclusiveness is one of the pleasing features of KNOX Women’s Sport Hats and 
Sailors. One does not care to see a particular style that has been selected with careful 
consideration duplicated in a dozen cheap ways at every turn. The Distinctiveness of 
KNOX HATS can not be duplicated. 


Exclusiveness in straw braids and high class workmanship make it impossible. 


KNOX HAT COMIPAN Y 


Incorporated 
452 Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
196 Fifth Avenue at 23rd Street 161 Broadway, Singer Building 
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“We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for 
the right of those who submit to authority to hate a voice in their own government.” 





The League of Women Voters 





HAT is it? 

A group of enfranchised 
women, who want not merely to 
vote, but to vote for something. 
The vote is only a tool with which 
to work, and for years they have 
struggled and sacrificed to secure 
it. Now, they want to build a 





66 TF ever the world sees a time 
when woman shall come to- 
gether purely and simply for the 
benefit and good of mankind, it will 
be as a power such as the world has 
never known.”’—Matthew Arnold. 


secret support of or opposition to 
any measure. All members of 
the League and the public may 
know the exact objective of the 
League at any time. 

What is its present program? 

Ten aims with the view to se- 
curing a more intelligent citi- 
zenship, more efficient elections 








better world for their neighbors 
and their posterity. They are 
women skilled in organization, propaganda and po- 
litical work. They have won the vote for themselves 
against great odds and now they propose to unite once 
more and to bring their experience, their training and 
their enthusiasm to bear upon other problems. 

What problems? Illiteracy, too easy qualifications 
for the vote, too uncertain dissemination of knowledge 


‘concerning citizenship and its duties and kindred 


topics. 

Why not leave these questions to political parties for 
solution? These problems have existed for a century 
and have grown bigger, blacker and more menacing 
with each year, and political parties have only evaded 





and avoided them. 

How is the work to be done? By creating so wide- 
spread a demand for the needed correction of these ills 
that each political party will adopt the movement and 
make these aims a part of its platform and its campaign. 

Is it political? Certainly, but not partisan. Its 
members are as free as other women to join and vote 
with the party of their choice. They make no pledge 
otherwise in joining the League of Women Voters. 
Their only obligation is to support the program which 
aims to bring the laws and the practices of every state 
up to the standard of the best law and best practice of 
any state. . 

What will the program be? All programs will be. 





worked out by committees composed of experts on the 
Subject treated, and will then be adopted, amended or 
rejected by the League of Women Voters in open 
discussion at its annual convention. There will be no 


and higher political ideals; 
seven aims with the view to pro- 
tecting women in industry have been adopted, and 
nothing further can be added until the next meeting 
held in February, 1920. 

What groups may use the name? The state, county, 
city, town and precinct groups in states of fully en- 
franchised women. No such organizations in presi- 
dential suffrage states may adopt the name, but will 
automatically take it when fully enfranchised. 

Meanwhile, what? Organization, education, under- 
standing, study, investigation and legal work. Later, 
what? A nation redeemed from the charges of igno- 
rance and corruption; a nation glorified by a democ- 
racy safe for the world. 

Can women accomplish this alone? No, women and 
men will work together. There is no war, no conflict, 
no misunderstanding between the sexes. There are men 
and women with a vision of better things, and men and 
women with no vision. There are unselfish men and 
women, willing to give themselves to bring about the 
better things they see and selfish men and women who 
would rather “bear the ills they have” than make 
attempt to find remedies. The League of Women Vot- 
ers makes its call to the brave, the intelligent, the for- 
ward looking. No others will be interested. Its pro- 
gram is so patriotic, so sound, so obviously needed; its 
motives are so unselfish and impersonal; its aims so 
certainly for “ the benefit and good of mankind ” that 
its success is assured. 

If you want to know more about the League of 
Women Voters write us. Ask your question; it shall 
be answered. C. c..¢. 
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What the League of Women Voters |s 


HE League is not a woman’s politi- 
cal party. 

It has no desire to exclude men from 
its activities. 

It has no separate constitution, but 
will, for the next year, at least, work as a department of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. Raymond Brown, 4th Vice president of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association and Director General 
of the Women’s Oversea Hospitals, U. S. A., was one of the 
first members of the official Board of the Association to return 
from the Convention at St. Louis. 

Mrs. Brown, who acted as chairman of the organization com- 
mittee for the new League of Women Voters, has clarified the 
position which the League holds in relation to the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 


“No separate constitution for the League of Women Voters 


has been drawn up,” says Mrs. Brown. “No separate con- 
stitution was necessary. For a year to come the League will 
work as a division of the National Association.” 

“In order to make this possible, amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the National American Woman Suffrage Association’ 
were made to admit of a second object. Hitherto the National’s 
program has been confined to the enfranchisement of women. As 
the Woman Citizen’s editorial of April 5th admirably expressed 
it, the purposes of the League are ‘ the development- of a higher 
order of citizenship among women, the holding of voting women 
together for constructive legislative programs.’ These will ‘“‘ open 
before the women of the country new vistas of opportunity.” 


66 HE League will be composed of representatives from all 

the states having full, presidential or primary suffrage. 
Representation in the national suffrage body will be the same as 
it has been from other states in the past. 

“ All questions of extension of women’s enfranchisement will 
belong, as now, to the whole body of suffragists, including en- 
franchised and unenfranchised states. In the intervals between 
conventions such questions will continue to belong to the Official 
Board of the National American Woman Suffrage Association, 
which has just elected eight directors. The officers of the Na- 
tional will remain unchanged until 1920. 

“The new League will be especially interested in promoting in- 
telligence and effectiveness in the use which women make of 
their votes. During the next year a legislative program will be 
prepared to improve and standardize legislation in the voting 
states. This program will be made under the direction of ex- 
perts in each line.” 

The governing body of the League of Women Voters under 
the Board of Officers of the National Suffrage Association, is 
vested in a Council composed of one representative from each 
voting state. 

Its function will be to promote the work of the eight legisla- 
tive committees appointed under the new League. These eight 
committees include: Industry, Child Welfare, Citizenship, Elec- 
tions, Social Morality, Unification of Laws, Food Supply and De- 
mand, and Research. All the committees are headed by ex- 
perts, who will work in conjunction with recognized authorities 
throughout the country—both men and women. 

“There is not the slightest desire,’ Mrs. Brown urgently ex- 
plained, “ to mass women against men in legislative advancement. 
The League of Women Voters is eager to put itself in touch 


An interview with Mrs. Raymond Brown, 
Chairman of the Organization Plan of 
the New League of Women Voters 


with sound and progressive plans for 
equalizing the benefits of democracy anj 
extending these benefits from state to 
state.” 

The Council is to have an executive 
as well as a deliberative, function, since its chairman, Mrs. Charles 
H. Brooks of Kansas, will be expected to stimulate the forma 
tion of separate leagues in each voting state. She will be ex. 
pected to visit the states and take personal direction of the neces- 
sary work of promoting an interest in the objects of the League. 

“Each State League of Women Voters will consist of individ. 
ual members and organized committees with the addition of or- 
ganizations already established which subscribe to the principles 
of the League. 

“ All plans arising in the various states for better legislative 
standards must be passed upon by the Council of the League oj 
Women Voters, which will, in turn, present them for acceptance 
to the Convention of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association,” was Mrs. Brown’s summary. 

Standardization throughout the country of such legislative re. 
forms as have proved best in practice is one of the aims of 
the League. Legislative programs will be carefully surveyed and 
approved before any action is taken. The work of gaining sut- 
frage itself will still be left in the hands of the National Con 
gressional Committee and of the several State Ratification Com- 
mittees. 

Of the eight legislative committees outlined in St. Louis to 
begin the nation-wide campaign for a better America, chairmen 
have already been selected for five: Mrs. Raymond Robins, of 
Chicago, is chairman of the Committee on Industry; Miss Julia 
Lathrop—or someone recommended by her—Child Welfare ; Dr. 
Catherine Waugh McCullouch; of Illinois, attorney-at-law, Uni- 
fication of Laws; Food Supply and Demand, Mrs. Carl Barus. 
Two committees, Citizenship and Elections, are to be supplied 
with chairmen of Mrs. Catt’s appointing. The Social Morality 
Committee has Dr. Valerie Parker of Conn. as its chairman. 
The program of work for this committee, which has already 
been adopted, follows: 


EX Education: Authority, State Board of Health, State Uni- 
versity, State Social Hygiene Association. 
Methods 

Literature, lectures, moving pictures,spersonal interviews, cor- 

respondence bureau. 
Centers to be reached 

Parents, Parent-Teacher Associations, Teachers—Kindergar- 
ten to University, including Normal Schools, welfare organiz 
tions, clubs, chambers of commerce, industrial plants, public i- 
stitutions, churches through Sunday School Associations, feders 
tions of churches and Theological seminaries, boys and girth 
clubs, high schools and colleges. 

II. Recreation: 

1. Increase of Public Recreational Facilities. 

2. Supervision of Recreational Facilities. 

3. Establishment of Standards for Dance Halls, Moving Pic- 
tures, etc. 


4. Salaried Recreational Directors and Organizers of Boys 


and Girls Clubs. 
5. Increase of Parks and Athletic Facilities. 
6. Supervision and Lighting of Parks and Public playgrounds 
7. Use of Public Schools as Recreation centers. 
(Continued on page 978) 
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OPENING SESSION OF JUBILEE CONVENTION, HOTEL STATLER, ST. LOUIS 


Why We 


N'ELEBRATE! We do nothing but celebrate. We are al- 
C most dropping in our tracks because of the pace this cele- 
brating business sets us. We no sooner count up our gains than 
they are outdated. 

Missouri for presidential suffrage! Coal black Missouri with- 
out a fleck of white upon its surface, is now about to add nearly 
a million women of voting age to the list of women in enfran- 
chised territory. The Senate passed the Presidential Suffrage 
sill while the Golden Jubilee Convention was in session. 

And the House vote on April 4, confirming Senate Bill No. 1 
was 118 to 2. 

Can you beat it? 

And little old Tennessee, joined to Missouri at one flapping 
corner, is trying to go one better than its bigger neighbor and 
give women both municipal and presidential suffrage. Tennessee 
has another half million women of voting age—564,104 to be 
exact. It has also 12 electoral votes. The bill passed the Ten- 
nessee House on April 3, with a favorable vote of 54-30. Ten- 
nessee women are hopeful of a quick Senate victory. 

Twenty-four hours later along comes news that the Iowa 
Senate by a vote of 38 to 3—nine not voting—passed a presi- 
dential bill. Iowa has 603,644 women over 21 and 13 electoral 
votes. 

Maine was another dark-skinned state which whitened over 
night. Now Portland, Maine, will no longer have to wear deep 
mourning while Portland, Oregon, walks in bridal white, for the 
Maine Legislature has granted presidential suffrage to the 
women farthest east and farthest north in the United States. 





Celebrate 


Governor Carl Milliken, good friend of suffrage, has signed the 
bill. 

Get out your suffrage map, published in the Woman Citizen on 
March 22, 1919, and paste a bit of white paper covered with 
black polka dots, over that dense black thumb sticking out to- 
wards Europe which once was Maine. Also write or your black- 
flecked white background that there are in Maine 234,765 women 
over 21. 

Minnesota having proved that a state can change its spots if a 
leopard can’t, will now show black spots on a white background 
instead of white spots on a black ground. She wiil also proudly 
flaunt another half million women of yoting age—558,528—be- 
fore the world. Proudest of all is Missouri with her near-million 
adult women, 931,998. 

Expand your list of suffrage victories on page 883 of the 
Woman Citizen of March 22 to include 36 more electoral votes 
and 185,825 more square miles of territory. Your totals will 
then read: Number of women of voting age in states where 
women may vote for the President of the United States in 1920, 
14,325,003 with Vermont, 14,196,675 without Vermont. Number 
of electoral votes, 281 with Vermont, 277 without Vermont ; num- 
ber of Congressmen for whom women may vote, 132; area in 
which women are largely enfranchised, 2,215,214 square miles. 

Don’t be too quick to discard Vermont from your presidential 
lists. Vermont’s Senate passed over the veto of Governor Percival 
W. Clement by a vote of 18-9—that is 2 to 1 
women of Vermont the right of presidential suffrage. 


a bill giving the 
Though 
the Assembly did not sustain the Senate, the question is still open. 
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Looking Forward 
Extracts from Mrs. Catt’s Closing Speech 


M*Y people have been asking for Mrs. Catt’s closing speech 
at the St. Louis convention. Through the alertness of Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, who was present and took notes, the fol- 
lowing account of it was printed in the Boston Evening Record 
of April 4: 

“ A cartoon published during the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion showed the elephant and the donkey both listening anxiously 
at the door of the convention to learn what attitude would be 
taken by the suffragists and especially by the League of Women 
Voters,” wrote Miss Blackwell. 

“A St. Louis daily.reported that politicians of both parties 
breathed more freely after the platform and resolutions were 
adopted. 

“Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt’s address on the last night of the 
convention may have helped to quiet their fears. She said: 

““* They used to ask us why we wanted a vote. They seemed to 
think we meant to do something in particular with it—something 
that we were not telling about. They did not understand that 
women wanted the right of expression and wanted to help make 
the public welfare. 

“* We were far off then. Now we are all voters or near voters. 
Now we are asking ourselves what we shall do with the ballot. 
We have struggled for the tool; what shall we do with it now 
that we have it? 


66 69 F there had been no war, we might have dissolved our asso- 


ciation when the vote was won, but the war has taught 
people a great many things, and’ it has taught us some. A com- 
radeship and friendship has grown up which is the soul of our 
movement, and which must not be allowed to die. Hence has 
been born the League of Women Voters. 

“ ¢ Some people are afraid of us. They fear we mean to disrupt 
and trouble the parties. We shall trouble no party unless it fails 
to keep up with the times. 

“* All troubles come because men fail at the right time to look 
forward. Our Civil War cost money enough to have bought every 
slave at the full market price and to have run the U. S. Govern- 
ment for ten years in addition. It left thousands of men dead on 
the battlefield ; but it did something even more dire—the flower of 
our manhood, North and South, went forth and gave their lives 
for what they believed to be right, and then the doors were flung 
wide, and through them came millions who did not know the 
Declaration of Independence, or the spirit of our nation, and so 
we became a different nation, prospering to a wonderful degree 
materially, but not caring much about ideals. 

“* Tf the men in Congress and in the State Legislatures twenty- 
five years earlier had had the courage and the vision that they 
should have had, they would have realized that there was no place 
in the modern world for human slavery. They did not see it, and 
walked straight into the teeth of civil war. 

“* James Beck says that twelve days before the breaking out of 
the present war not fifty people knew it was likely to come, and 
some of those were trying desperately to hold it back. Only a 
handful knew it was actually upon us; yet ever since the Treaty 
of Vienna it had been clear to the greatest men that the secret 
treaties there adopted meant another war. Now 7,000,000 men 
lie dead. Unless conditions are recognized today, unless we look 
forward, and unless the problems now facing us are solved and 
not temporized with, we shall have a class war; and unless women 
in industry are dealt with justly and wisely we may have a sex 
war. 


6e6 E went into the war in a rebaptism of American ideals. 

Our army and our civilian army won the war for de- 
mocracy ; but we shall lose that war if democracy does not remain 
triumphant abroad and at home. The War Department has proved 
to us that one person out of every four in the United States over 
ten years old is illiterate. Democracy is not safe where voters 
cannot read their ballots. This must be a land where every citi- 
zen speaks English and can read. If we are to remain a leader 
among the nations, there must be no citizen who does not know 
the ideals that the stars and stripes represent. So we have set 
ourselves to the biggest task women ever undertook to stand 
behind this program. We are not radicals, we are only looking 
forward, but the parties are to know that there is a power behind 
them, pushing them on to do the right thing. 

“* We are going to try in our humble way and with such little 
power as we have to solve these problems beforehand. It may 
be asked shall we not lose votes? We have had to dodge prob- 
lems for years to avoid losing votes for suffrage, but we are 
going to dodge them no more. 

“* The only reservation in my mind is that perhaps we have not 
looked forward far enough. Perhaps the time is past for a 
League of Women Voters. We are going to fight with you, 
gentlemen, and you with us, but we women are going to be a 
pudding stick inside of each party, until America becomes a 
nation rebaptized in the old principles of freedom—a nation 
which will go forward leading the nations of the world.’ , 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
< Also Speaks 


iT RS. CATT lost no time about going to the heart of 
her subject, ‘ Looking Forward,’ reported the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat of March 29. 
“* Now,’ said Mrs. Catt, ‘if statesmen do not look forward 
and prepare there will be a class war and a sex war that will be 
worse than the civil war and the great war.’ 


WOMEN WILL NOT DODGE 


“ Her next period brought down the house in the applause of 
the evening. ‘ You ask,’ continued the president of the National 
American Suffrage Association, ‘what are women going to do 
about all this? I will answer that question. Hitherto we women 
have had to deal, to give and to take, to seek and to hide, with 
the great governing parties. We had to dodge the great public 
issues of the day that we might win our way to the vote. Now 
that most of us are voters, the rest of us near voters, we do not 
have to dodge any longer. And we won’t dodge. 

“*The great questions that are before us we will not dodge. 
We propose to get into the great parties and to work from the 
inside. We do not fear the issues, and we do not fear the future. 
We'll have our part in the great days that are with us. We'll 
not vote as women, but as American citizens, and we are un- 
afraid.’ 

“ This period brought forth the greatest applause of the evening. 


.Many men who were present, lawyers, judges, politicians, said 


that, they were greatly impressed by Mrs. Catt’s speech. She 
went directly, in clear-cut language, to the heart of her subject. 


(Continued on page 966) 
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A Boom in Suffrage Literature 





Mrs. Catt’s, Dr. Shaw’s and Mrs. 
Harper’s Works Are “Best Sellers” 


HE universal satisfaction with every ar- 
rangement made in St. Louis for the ac- 
commodation of the guests of the Convention 
was again emphasized when the President of 
the National Woman Suffrage Publishing 
Company, Miss Esther Ogden, one of the re- 
elected directors of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, returned to 
headquarters. 

She spoke with enthusiasm of the location 
given to the exhibit of the Publishing Com- 
pany’s output. This was in the foyer of the 
ball-room of the Hotel Statler. Every per- 
son entering or leaving the convention hall 
was obliged to pass the tables where the Pub- 
lishing Company spread out its books, leaflets 
and souvenirs. Consequently before and after 
all sessions a swarm of people might be found 
examining the literature and enthusiastically 
buying suffrage novelties. 

“Since the Publishing Company came into 
existence we have never had so appreciative a 











clientele as at the Jubilee Convention,” said 
Miss Ogden. 

“We were very fortunate in having for our local chairman, 
Mrs. Alfred Buschman, who provided a corps of volunteers each 
day and planned everything possible for our comfort and con- 
venience. When we attempted to thank her for her devotion 
Mrs. Buschman replied that it ‘had been a liberal education for 
her and her assistants to familiarize themselves with the Pub- 
lishing Company’s literature.’ 

“Many women at this convention had not attended recent con- 
ventions in Washington and, consequently, had never seen our 
exhibit; they expressed themselves as astonished at the variety 
and exhaustiveness of the Company’s output. At no previous 
convention have we sold so much suffrage literature to women 
coming from so many different states. One of the striking things 
was the desire of working suffragists to educate themselves in 
the suffrage movement. We took to the convention several hun- 
dred copies of the revised edition of ‘ A Brief History of Woman 
Suffrage,’ by Ida Husted Harper. These little booklets were 
actually eaten up by the delegates, so that every copy was sold 
and orders taken for more. 

“ Another interesting feature was the deep impression made by 
Mrs. Catt’s opening address, ‘ The Nation Calls.’ Following that 
address Monday evening, requests came in every day from men in 
St. Louis for copies of 
the speech for their 
own use or to mail to 
friends. The men ask- 
ing for these books in- 
clude lawyers, doctors, 
two business men and 
amechanic. There was 
also a great demand 
for Dr. Shaw’s ‘ Story 
of a Pioneer,’ so that 
the supply we took to 





FIVE JUBILANT JUBILEERS IN ST, LOUIS 
Left to right: Mrs. Shuler, Miss Hay, Mrs. Geo. Gellhorn, Mrs, Brown, Mrs. Rogers 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


St. Louis was exhausted and we brought back several dozen 
orders. This autobiography is a never failing source of inspira- 
tion to the new workers in the suffrage ranks. 

“TI was especially interested in the constant demand on the part 
of the women for literature on citizenship and preparing women 
for the vote. We sold a number of ‘The Woman Citizen’ by 
Mary Sumner Boyd, ‘The Woman Voter’s Manual’ by Mar- 
jorie Shuler, and the study outline ‘What Every Woman Vote: 
Should Know’ by Henrietta L. Livermore. There was every 
evidence that the new women voters and near-voters take their 
responsibilities seriously and are keenly desirous of gaining a 
practical knowledge of governmental affairs.” 


The publishing Company has the astonishing record of having 
within the five years of its existence published and distributed 
Over 50,000,000 pieces of literature. In the New York State 
Campaign of 1917, 10,000,000 pieces of literature were published 
by Miss Ogden’s company for that state alone, and 8,000,000 
pieces for the country at large, making a banner year output of 
more than 18,000,000 pieces. 


Miss Ogden did not arrive over night as head of a business 
concern. She had served an apprenticeship in a publishing house 
for some years and 
learned much about the 
business before she un- 
dertook its manage- 
ment. 

For the first two 
years of the publishing 
company’s life, Miss 
Ogden was its treas- 
urer. She was elected 
president three years 
ago, in 1916. 
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Are Women Peopler 


O exposition of American 
citizenship is complete 
without some account of the 
grounds on which from 1869 to 
the present day women have 
sought political citizenship through the Constitution of the United 
States, only turning aside for a time to state action with the aim 
of hastening the day of national suffrage. The three methods of 
working through the Federal Constitution have been (1) by 
attempting to vote on the ground that the constitution permits it, 
(2) by urging federal declaratory legislation confirming the right 
to vote for federal candidates, and (3) by pushing the Federal 
Amendment. 

It is with the passage of the 14th amendment that the move- 
ment for woman suffrage through the national constitution be- 
gan, but there were statesmen who believed before that that the 
original constitution gave women the right to vote. Said Charles 
Sumner “ There is not a doubt but women have the constitutional 
right to vote and I will never vote for a 16th amendment to guar- 
antee it to them. I voted for both 14th and 15th amendments 
under protest; would never have done it but for the pressing 
emergency of that hour; would have insisted that the power 
should have been vindicated through the courts.” The basis for 
Sumner’s belief lay in the fact that not once is the adjective male 
used in the Constitution in connection with the electorate, the 
word people being used throughout to represent both the voters 
and the whole body of inhabitants. True the people who framed 
the constitution were not the whole body of inhabitants but only 
4 per cent of them. But one year later the Federal Government 
itself added to the number of voters by naturalizing a large body 
of aliens in all the states, and this power of augmenting the 
state electorates the Federal Government still has. The “ We,” 
of the Preamble, “the people of the United States,” who “do 
ordain—this Constitution,” is not a fixed quota but an expanding 
electorate and in order to “establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, promote the general welfare and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity” it is the obvious in- 
tention of the Constitution that people shall not be so interpreted 
as to prohibit any class or sex from exercising the franchise. 


by Mrs. Arthur Livermore. 
responsible for this summary. 


URTHERMORE women are recognized in the constitution 
as people in the sense of potential voters, in the basis of rep- 
resentation in Congress (Art. I, Sec. 2 iii), for unlike the negro 
slave they count equally with men. Furthermore, supporters of this 
theory claimed that by Art. IV, Sec. 4, the United States was bound 
to guarantee a republican form of government to every state, and 
by Art. VI, Sec. 2, “ this constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof shall be the 
supreme law of the land—anything in the Constitution or laws of 
any state to the contrary notwithstanding.” Finally the first eight 
amendments guarantee men and women alike civil rights, and 
civil rights have no reality unless reinforced by political rights. 
With the 14th Amendment the issue became more clear-cut. 
There was on the one hand more to take hold of, for civil citizen- 
ship was for the first time defined as federal in origin and the 
states were forbidden to infringe on the rights of citizens of the 
United States. On the other hand the word male appears here 
for the first time, in the provision cutting down representation 
in proportion to negro males disfranchised. Thus the true in- 
tent and meaning of the word people was threatened. This 
was not however regarded as so important as the definition of 


The material for this brief outline is mainly drawn from notes 
of a series of lectures on the United States Constitution delivered 
Mrs. Livermore is not, however, 


civil citizenship and protection 
of citizens from discrimination 
by the states for civil citizen- 
ship had up to this time been 
regarded as a state affair. Fed- 
eral citizenship strengthened the arguments based on the first 
eight amendments for federal, civil citizenship is government 
without consent unless supplemented by federal political citizen- 
ship. In 1870 Miss.Anthony, Mrs. Stanton and others sum- 
marized the case in a petition to Congress. 

“The constitution,” says this document, “claims us as free 
people, counts us white people as a basis of representation; yet 
we are governed without our consent, are compelled to pay taxes 
without appeal and punished for violation of law without choice 
of judge or juror. The experience of all ages, the declarations 
of the fathers, the statute laws of our own day and the fearful 
revolution through which we have just passed, all prove the 
uncertain tenure of life, liberty and property as long as the 
ballot—the only weapon of self-protection—is not in the hand 
of every citizen. We ask that you extend the right of suffrage 
to women, and thus fulfill your constitutional obligation to guar- 
antee to every state in the Union a Republican form of Govern- 
ment.” 


M. S. Boyp. 


r the same year the 15th Amendment was passed prohibiting 
race as a bar to suffrage. From this time to 1875 a succession 
of women in many states voted or attempted to vote and many 
cases were brought to the courts. The most important of these 
cases is that of Virginia Minor, of Missouri (Minor vs. Happer- 
sett). Mrs. Minor was defended before the United States Su- 
preme Court in 1875 by her husband, Francis Minor, who made 
the following points: 1. The immunities and privileges of an 
American citizen are national and paramount to state; 2. the Con- 
stitution gives states the right to regulate not to prohibit fran- 
chise; 3. the Constitution prohibits abridgement of the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States and exclusion of 
women is violative of the spirit and the letter of the Constitution; 
4. States have no right to deprive naturalized citizens of the vote; 
therefore they shall not deprive native and naturalized women; 
5. the same laws apply to women and men. 

“ The Plaintiff,” said Mr. Minor, “ is entitled to all rights and 
immunities of the United States; the elective franchise is a 
privilege preservative of all rights and privileges, especially the 
right to participate in his or her government; it can be denied 
only by the United States Constitution; but the United States 
Constitution says, ‘No state may make laws—to abridge the 
rights and immunities of the citizens of the United States’; the 
suffrage provision of the Missouri constitution is therefore in 
conflict with the United States Constitution.” 

He cited in support of his case not merely the sections and 
amendments to the Constitution we have already quoted but in- 
numerable others, such as Art. I, Sec. 9 and 10, forbidding bills 
of attainder or patents of nobility; Art. IX leaving to the people 
rights not enumerated in the Constitution, thus amply exemplify- 
ing his point that the abridgement of the rights of citizens of 
either sex is “ violative of the spirit and the letter of the Con- 
stitution.” 

The decision of the court was adverse. It said: 1. The 
United States Constitution confers the right to vote on no one. 
2. The XV Amendment confers simply an exemption from dis- 
crimination. (Continued on page 966) 
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International Viewpoints 


By Alice Stone Blackwell 


States after fifteen months of service with the American 
Red Cross in France. There she was Director of General Relief 
for the South Intermediate and Southern zones, superintending 
the relief work for about one-third of France. In this important 
position she had large opportunities for making acquaintance with 
the French people, and she has come home with warm praise for 
them, both the women and the men. 

She says that the French women really have a larger share in 
the life of the men than most American women do. For one 
thing, the French woman understands all about her husband’s 
business, and is an actual partner in it.. Often she understands it 
even better than he does; but she is careful not to let him see this. 
Under an aspect of much deference and submission, she deftly 
steers him in the direction in which he ought to go. 

On one occasion, Miss Dewson says, the agents of the Red 
Cross went to order some supplies. The man who was to fur- 
nish them was out, and his wife absolutely refused to do anything 
about the matter in his absence. When he came back a bargain 
was made, and a contract was drawn up for him to sign. There 
was one clause in it which was not to his advantage. He did not 
see it, but his wife did. She waited till the last moment without 
saying anything, in the hope that he would perceive it himself; 
but it was not until he had begun to write his signature that she 
quietly called his attention to that clause. Then he insisted upon 
having it changed; and the bargain finally struck was consider- 
ably more to his advantage than it would have been if his meek 
and humble partner had not intervened. As described by Miss 
Dewson, the French women manage their husbands much as little 
Anne Hutchinson manages her father in “ T. Tembarom.” 

Miss Dewson says the women of France are fully competent to 
vote; but that the French people do not take as much interest in 
politics as Americans do, because they are much less in touch 
with their government. 

“France has the most autocratic government that I ever met 
with in any country professing to have free institutions,” said 
Miss Dewson. “ The system dates from the time of Napoleon. 
He thought the greatest provinces—Brittany, Picardy and the 
rest—had too much power; so he divided all France into 83 small 
sections and placed in each a man of his own to govern it. Na- 
poleon is gone, but the system remains. Each of the 83 sections 
is under a ‘ prefet,’ who is not elected by the people, but is ap- 
pointed by the Minister of the Interior, and is responsible to him. 
If the inhabitants of one section want to levy a small tax upon 
themselves for local improvements, they cannot spend the money 
without the consent of the prefet. No man can even build a pig- 
pen without his permission.” The right to vote, therefore, is 
worth considerably less in France than in America. But Miss 
Dewson has no doubt that it is only a question of time when the 
women of France will have the ballot. 

In a recent address before the Boston Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation for Good Government she told of the remarkable recon- 
struction work done by the Red Cross among the French refugees, 
who had been driven from their devastated homes. The French 
government housed them in big barracks, with no privacy and no 
separation between men and women. It supplied them with a 
small sum daily for food, but provided no employment: This life 
of idleness in barracks was demoralizing and depressing, es- 
pecially to French people, who think so much.of the family. The 


M': MARY W. DEWSON has lately returned to the United 


American Red Cross workers made a list of of all the empty 
houses that were for rent in the nearby towns, and asked leave to 
provide separate quarters for such families as preferred it. They 
demonstrated that it would be cheaper than keeping them in bar- 
racks ; and they got permission to try it. The families jumped at 
the chance to re-establish a separate home, however poor it might 
be. If it was only a cellar with a pile of straw, the refugees be- 
came quite different creatures when one family had the place to 
themselves. Then the Red Cross workers supplied them with 
work by which they could earn a little money, and started up with 
furniture factories to provide furniture, and let them buy it at 
very low rates on the instalment plan. The refugees soon become 
hopeful and busy workers, instead of discouraged recipients of 
charity. It was a real reconstruction of hearts and souls. 

Miss Dewson at the time when she was called to France for 
this important work was the legislative chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association. There is not only pleas- 
ure in hearing of the great good that she was able to accomplish, 
but an additional pleasure in remembering that it was one of our 
own women who did it. As with so many other American suffra- 
gists who have gone abroad to help, her experience as a social 
worker had taught her what to do and how to do it. 


NE article in the proposed covenant of the League of Na- 
tions will have the warm support of thinking women every- 
where. This is Article 20, which holds out hope of international 
action against child labor by forbidding international shipment of 
products made under improper labor conditions. 

Our Congress passed a law forbidding the interstate shipment 
of goods made by child labor, but our Supreme Court, by a ma- 
jority of one vote, declared the law unconstitutional—a decision 
based on the same antiquated doctfine of state rights which has 
been used to block the Federal Suffrage Amendment. If an in- 
ternational rule is adopted, this will at least set up a barrier 
against the export of goods manufactured by children. 

The Supreme Court’s nullification of our own anti-child-labor 
law was followed by an enormous increase in the employment of 
children. In North Carolina, for instance, hundreds of children 
under fourteen were immediately set to work, laboring sixty 
hours a week. Federal inspectors have even found many em- 
ployers using children who never did so before, and the children’s 
ages range all the way from five years to fourteen. Last year 
there was an increase of 35 per cent in the number of boys of 
fifteen and sixteen and girls between sixteen and eighteen who 
began to work for wages, with a corresponding falling off in 
school attendance. There has been a 25 per cent increase in 
juvenile delinquency, and the children’s offences are more serious. 
Of course, the war conditions are in part responsible for these 
changes; but it is all the more important to have a child labor law 
with teeth in it and a law of nation-wide scope. The Public says: 

“The states themselves have proved hopelessly unable to cope 
with the situation. In twenty-four states it is perfectly legal to 
work children of fourteen more than eight hours a day. The 
eleven-hour day for children is common in the United States. 
This is not a state problem. We have essentially the same con- 
flict between industries based upon child labor and adult labor 
that we had between industries operated by slave labor and free 
labor. They cannot exist side by side. One or the other 
must go.” 
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French Children in 


a Suffrage Hospital 


To the Children of the Brooklyn School, Who Sent an Ambulance to This Hospital 
By a W. O. H. Nurse 


Nancy, February 17, 1919. 
O you want to stop in the midst of your rush and hear a 
word about the children’s ward in the hospital Jeanne 
d’Arc? As you know I am no longer with the children, but I 
will always have pleasant memories of my week in Ward 6. 

Formerly the Ward was the dining-room of the boarding school 
pupils. Its walls are cheerfully decorated with fruit and land- 
scapes, and leading from it is a large sun-parlor. Perhaps the 
first thing to strike the eyes of a visitor are the gay worsted 
afghans tucked smoothly over crib and bed. These were knitted 
by American school children and given to us by the A. F. F. W. 
You have no idea how the little folks love their afghans. I 
have seen refugee Pierre, a shy two year old, and the handsomest 
baby in the ward, just recovering from pneumonia, sit up in his 
crib and pat first one square of color and another, as if he were 
admiring their brightness. 

There are six cribs for the tiniest babies, and eleven beds for 
those old enough not to fall out, but sometimes we have to fortify 
the beds with chairs and pillows, for we have more applications 
from the parents of babies than we can grant. 

We have had several cases of pneumonia, some of malnutri- 
tion, and a goodly number of intestinal disorders. It must be 
bewildering to children to find themselves in the care of strangers 
who speak a strange language in which now and then comes 
a familiar word pronounced with unfamiliar accent. But they 
speedily adjust themselves to their surroundings and learn when 
they must eat and sleep, and they respond to the affection of the 
nurses even if that affection is expressed by deed rather than 
by word. 

We have had some desperately ill children, but they have all 
recovered or are convalescing with the exception of little Lucie, 
and she, poor child, is incurable. You would feel so sorry for 
Lucie if you could see.her growing weaker every day. She is 
six and a half years old but has the body and mind of half that 
age. Miss Quain could not attend to her more faithfully if she 
were a relative, and it is pathetic to see the child’s fierce jealousy 
when Miss Quain picks up another baby. 

Titian haired, six year old Suzanne takes great pride in her 
English. “Good morning, Mees Cain,” she screams when Miss 
Quain goes on duty, and “Good night,” when the lights are 
turned off and Miss Quain tiptoes toward the door. Her English 
forsakes her entirely, however, when the nurse has to dress her 
sinuses. She not only has club feet, poor child, but she is a 
tubercular, and her joints are infected. She tries to be brave, 
and all through the process she sobs, in French, “ They’re better 
today, they’re better today.” 

You’d love Roger—a fat-faced, hazel-eyed chub of a baby boy, 
who came to us with his digestion out of gear. His mother 
told us that his little sister had been sick just like Roger, and 
had died in spite of all efforts. Miss Quain caught her bestow- 
ing black gum-drops upon him one day when he was running a 
high temperature. With the aid of an interpreter she was im- 
mediately and forcefully informed that her affection must choose 
some other method of expression. I think she now has more 
intelligent ideas of diet, and now that Roger is fast getting well, 

she may be able to keep him although she lost his sister. 

Madeline is 11 and her brother Charles is 21 months. The 
baby has inflammatory rheumatism, and Madeline intestinal 
trouble. Madeline is a sallow-faced big-eyed child sent in from 


Dr. Brown’s clinic, and the doctor said the first time she ever 
saw the child smile was when she asked if she would like to go to 
the hospital. She smiles frequently these days, but it will take a 
long time for the pathetic droop of her mouth to permanently 
curve upward. ; 

Albert, age ten, carried an explosive in his pocket, some four 
months ago. Like others of fame, he didn’t know it would go 
off, but it did and his leg was terribly burned. Albert has the 
biggest blue eyes you ever saw and true French courage, for 
though his eyes may fill with tears he never flinches or cries out 
when Dr. Formad dresses his wound. It is healing nicely and 
without the operation which at first seemed necessary. He gets 
up part of each day now, his pale cheeks are rounding and his 
lips getting back to their color. 


OR four days Yvonne with pneumonia, refused to eat, or even 
drink water. Miss Quain was almost discouraged, for the 
child needed nourishment in order to fight her illness. Now 
Yvonne, who loves Miss Quain with five year old intensity, does 
her best to attract Miss Quain’s attention whenever she eats more 
food than is her custom. In fact she stuffs herself because she 
thinks it is the way to show her affection, and Miss Quain’s 
care now is that the child doesn’t get too much to eat. She is 
a strange little girl of moods and wilfuiness, but very lovable. 
Tiny Jeanne looks like a little wooden doll, so red are her 
cheeks, so round and bright her eyes, so rose-bud like her mouth, 
so wiry and straight her scanty hair, and so erect her little back 
as she sits in her crib. She was dirty beyond description when 
she came in and terribly ill with'‘pneumonia. I’ll never forget 
how persistently and rapidly her head went back and forth on 
the pillow the first day or two she was with us. Doctor Flood 
said she had a dreadful headache. But this very minute she is 
sitting up in her crib smiling happily upon a pleasant world, and 
in a very little while she will go to her mother. 

Henri, le terrible, has gone home cured, and we breathe freely 
once more. He had an infection on his face, and at times he 
was as lamb-like as the Biblical Samuel, but at other times, ye 
gods, how he did carouse! He was not ill enough to keep in 
bed, and his superfluous energy vented itself in wild whoops in 
sliding down the banisters, in breaking dishes and in thrashing 
his weaker associates. But he was lovely with the tiny babies. 
He would feed them and sing to them with almost sisterly gentle- 
ness. Most of our boy patients are very kind to the other chil- 
dren. Marcel, with broken down glands and a wooden: leg, is 
never too tired to get someone a drink of water, or at meal time 
to put around the trays and plates for the children in bed. 

I think the life here must be a revelation to René, who is now 
convalescing sufficiently to realize the difference his present home 
and the one room left in which live his parents and eight brothers 
and sisters. 

Some times, usually in the evening, if there are no very sick 
children who may be disturbed, our little patients sing together— 
“ Frere Jacques ” the “ Madelon,” and always the “ Marseillaise.” 
Fifteen years old Jeanne, the special protege of the A. F. F. W., 
is anxious to learn English. She has a pretty voice and sings 
the “Star-Spangled Banner,” “Pack Up Your Troubles,” 
“ There’ a Long, Long Trail,” and “ Dixie,” so that any English- 
speaking person would understand the words. 


(Continued on page 966) 
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Is There Room at the Top? 


NE is more or less prepared for an 
O impression of Miss Rachel Crothers, 
author and stage director of “A Little 
Journey,” by her reception room—a neu- 
tral tinted, plainly furnished apartment, 
devoid of knick-knacks and of the usual 
litter of feminine sanctuaries. It is a sort 


The message of a woman play- 
wright and stage director, who says 
there is all the room at the top that 
women can fill— Where they stop 
is entirely up to women themselves. 
— Work has no sex.” 





thing to be done is an end complete and 
satisfying in itself. Its reflex action upon 
his own financial or social position is a 
secondary consideration. On the other 
hand, if he achieves success in a thing 
which is of real importance it is unlikely 
that the other will not accompany it.” 





of intellectual no man’s land on the confines of which she may 
meet the stranger and the interviewer without admitting either 
into the intimate reserves of her mind or her tastes. Yet it voices 
a personality interested in the potentialities of character and 
thought rather than in mere objects of luxury. 

Miss Crothers is another one of the women who have “ made 
good ”’—which is to say, as The Woman Citizen interprets it, 
has made her life useful to others as well as profitable to herself, 
without sacrificing to a money value the essentials of womanly 
character. There are scores of women in New York who are 
more widely known perhaps, many with a higher percentage of 
financial profits, but not all of whom are, by any means, the 
material which we would hold up to the emulation of other 
women. There is a price to success. If one must pay for it in 
self-centered egoism, in selfishness, in the rubbing off of the 
essentials of a fine womanhood, it is not worth having. Far 
better than that are disappointment and a wholesome mediocrity— 
for there is such a thing. But Miss Crothers has accomplished 
the difficult things which most women, thrown upon their own 
resources, want to do and which few succeed in doing. She 
has done it without paying the prohibitive—or shall we say nulli- 
fying—price. Wherefore The Woman Citizen feels that Miss 
Crothers has a message for other women. 

‘A tall woman with a thoughtful face, an expressive eye, and 
the frank, unaffected manner of a woman whose thoughts 
center beyond herself came into the room, apologizing for being 
a moment or two late. How busy a woman she is was demon- 
strated by the constantly recurring telephone calls which punctu- 
ated the interview. 

“T was born in Bloomington, IIl.,” she said in answer to a 
request for information, as to her personal history. “I was 
educated in a Normal! School, and, after graduating, came direct 
to the Wheatcroft School of Acting here. After finishing there, 
I went on the stage for a brief time, but soon returned to the 
school as a coach and as a writer and producer of one-act plays 
for the students. Then I began to write for the real stage, and 
my first production was ‘The Three of Us.’ Now I am simply 
doing on a larger scale for the public what I did for amateurs.” 

“Did you start out with the intention of being a writer and 
producer?” was asked. 

“T started out to act, and the writing and directing of my own 
plays has all come from and hinges on the acting instinct.” 

“A great many girls are stage-struck. Is there any way for 
a girl to determine for herself whether her desire for a stage 
career is prompted by real capacity for it or by vanity?” 

Miss Crothers considered. “I should say,” she responded 
at length, “ that the only way she can find out is to try 1 and 
see what other people think of her.” 

“ Suppose a girl continually indulges in day dreams of her- 
self triumphing as an actress—is that any evidence of dramatic 
talent?” 

“Tt is a very strong evidence that she has none. The girl 
who is thinking of herself cannot lose herself in a part. To 
the actor, as to the musician or the painter or the writer, the 


“Do you believe that just hard work and intelligence allied to 
good training will take the place of talent?” 

Miss Crothers shook her head emphatically. ‘Good train- 
ing and hard work will bring a mediocre development which, 
if intelligently handled, may be made financially paying. But for 
really good dramatic work there must be emotion and the power 
of minute study of human nature and of observation.” 

“ Are you conscious, as a playwright, of a public leaning upon 
plays for a standard of idealism?” 

“ Yes; I think that is something which increases greatly.” 

“We Americans are accused of having rushed to a milk and 
water extreme in the introduction of idealistic plays. What do 
you think about it?” 

“‘T am inclined to believe that a play should be both idealistic 
and realistic in its treatment. There is no particular value in 
depicting a human nature which is abnormal, especially tragically 
abnormal. The writer is often carried away by specialized study 
into losing his sense of proportion in depicting that sort of thing. 
The refusal of the public to accept it and its persistent demand 
for what is healthily possible to average humanity is the sign of 
dramatic sanity. I believe that the possibilities of all things 
for women are only beginning, and that where they stop is en- 
tirely up to women themselves. Women must find themselves 
and help themselves. I do not believe that men will ever con- 
sciously seek to hold them back.” 


a i’ can be inferred from ‘A Little Journey’ that you do not be- 
lieve in the sort of feminine love that comes from a woman’s 


regarding a man as a ‘meal ‘ticket.’ But how, unless the ma- 


jority of women continue to regard marriage as their natural 
sphere of life, can we keep the home or give women their share 
of human love, without which no woman can be really happy? 
And, so long as women look upon marriage as a means of liveli- 
hood, how are we going to prevent its commercialization? ” 

“ Now you have asked me a question, that, at the present stage 
of our development, nobody can‘answer. But I have every con- 
fidence,” Miss Crothers went on after a few moments’ reflection, 
“of the ultimate power of an intelligent human race to work 
out a solution for its problems—not a perfect solution because 
there must be a sacrifice element for everything accomplished, 
but one that does give the greatest good to the greatest number. 
A high standard of ideals, general education, and the spirit of 
human brotherhood will do nearly everything.” 

“You believe, then in the ‘ get together’ spirit of settling our 
difficulties ? ” 

“TI most emphatically do,” replied Miss Crothers. 

“Do you feel that, at the present time, the stage offers as 
many inducements to women as to men, be it in the capacity of 
actor or playwright?” 

“The stage, more than any other profession, makes absolutely 
no discrimination between men and women. Ability makes its 
own place, wins its own recognition. Work has no sex. I have 
not been obstructed in any way because I am a woman.” 

(Continued on page 970) 
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Are Women People? 


(Continued from page 962) 


te EST ” voting was given a temporary setback by the Minor 

case. In 1884 there came another supreme court case 
which suggested the expediency, on the one hand of pushing the 
Federal Amendment to obtain suffrage both in state and nation, and 
on the other of pushing for the immediate passage of a declaratory 
law securing to women the vote for federal candidates. This 
was the Yarbrough case (1884) which decided that the right to 
vote for presidential electors was secured by the United States 
Constitution. The right to vote for members of Congress was 
secured by Art. 1, Sec. 2, of the Constitution and this article, in 
Section 4, left to the United States government the control of the 
manner of these elections. On the basis of this decision a Fed- 
eral Elections Committee was formed, in support of whose plan 
of getting partial suffrage through the United States Constitution 
it will be seen that two sections of the Constitution, not before 
quoted, were drawn into the argument. Thus passage after 
passage of the constitution was turned to account by those who 
were struggling for full democracy. 

The Federal Elections Committee has year after year intro- 
duced a bill in Congress. It has never given up its work. Nor 
has the policy of test voting been given up. In the 1916 presi- 
dential election women who had lived in equal suffrage voting 
states attempted in Massachusetts, Maryland and Iowa to vote 
for Federal candidates. They quoted still other sections of the 








Women Fighters 


A S the details of the great war gradually come to light, we 
learn of more and more cases where women not only nursed 
the wounded, harvested the crops and ran the industries, but took 
a hand in the actual fighting. 

A very interesting new book by Dr. G. Pasdermadjian, “ Why 
Armenia Should Be Free,” gives some important and little known 
facts about the war, showing how the Armenians in the East 
played the part of Belgium in the West, and held back the hostile 
troops, on several critical occasions, till the Allies were able to 
bring up their forces to oppose them. Here is one instance: 

“At Urfa the Armenians were able for forty days to repulse 
the attacks of a Turkish division, but finally fell heroically under 
the fire of Turkish artillery commanded by German officers, after 
having destroyed all their property to keep it from falling into 
the enemy’s hands. In the ruined Armenian trenches, by the side 
of the Armenian young men there had fallen dead also Armenian 
young women, who, arms in hand, were found all mangled by the 
German bombs.” 

At Shabin-Karahissar, the Armenians held back another 
Turkish division for twenty-seven days. ‘“ There took place one 
of the most tragic and heroic episodes of the present war. When 
the ammunition of the Armenians was almost gone, nearly 3,000 
Armenian women and girls drank poison and died in order not 
to fall alive into the hands of the Turks. An eye witness tells 
how on that last day Armenian mothers and girls, with tears in 
their eyes and hymns on their lips, received poison from the Ar- 
menian physicians for themselves and their little ones.” When 
the supply of poison gave out, many girls who had failed to get 
any committed suicide by throwing themselves from the rocks of 
the citadel. 


Have not women good reason to use all their efforts to make 
this war the last? A. S. B. 


Constitution, laying special stress on their rights in voting states; 
“ Full faith and credit shall be given in each state to the public 
acts records and judicial proceedings of every other state” (Art. 
IV, Sec. 1); and “ The citizens of each state shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several states” 
(Art. IV, Sec. 2). In 1889 Francis Minor had recommended 
continued work along the three lines of test voting to bring the 
matter once again before the United States Supreme Court Fed- 
eral Elections Bill and Federal Amendment. 

The Federal Elections Bill and the test voting of recent years 
fell away from the original claim that the United States Con- 
stitution had within it the power of giving full suffrage rights, 
both State and Federal. 

Of late years, as more states have been gained for suffrage and 

ratification seems surer, the broadest method has taken prece- 
dence of the others. The larger claim of the earlier days to full 
suffrage through the National Constitution is to be made good 
by an amendment to the United States Constitution which will 
make sex a new “ exemption from discrimination.” 
* This will not take in any degree from the states their rightful 
power to regulate suffrage, recognized by Minor and all who have 
worked for National Woman suffrage; for there is but one test 
set today by state constitutions which is fundamentally prohi- 
bitory, and that is sex. 


haihiaae Mustdle 
(Continued from page 964) 


When our little folks leave us, cured, we not only give each 
parent or child’s guardian detailed instructions as to future care 
of the child, but also for each discharged patient there are new 
shoes and an outfit of clothes. 

Of course in the great need of France this children’s ward 
may seem even less than the proverbial drop in the bucket. But 
I feel sure that anyone whose money has been given us with a 
desire to aid this suffering country would be satisfied in seeing 
the small but continuous company of children passing, ill, into our 
ward and leaving it cured. France herself can live only through 
her children and every child who regains his health, and whose 
parents abide by our instructions td preserve that health, is our 
lasting gift to needy France. And, of course, Ward 6 is only a 
fraction of the work we are doing as a unit. 


Looking Forward 


(Continued from page 960) 


Without any attempt at oratory, she spoke in clear, incisive tones, 
and always kept strictly to her subject, ‘ Looking Forward.’ Her 
voice was so clear, her poise so sure, her diction so well chosen 
and her periods so well rounded that she achieved oratory with- 
out any effort to do so. 

“ Announcing herself a conservative, she warned of the dangers 
of reaction rather than of the dangers of super-radicalism, though 
she warned against these, too. Giving an impression of balance 
and level-headedness, Mrs. Catt achieved a most favorable effect 
upon the lawyers who are accustomed to’ weigh speech. Her 
address was a positive triumph. Many acute judges of such 
things said that while they had listened to finer oratory, they had 
never listened to a clearer or more concise statement of political 


policy.” 
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Extraordinary Spring Sale 





WOMEN’S SMART BLOUSES 





5.00 and 5.95 


1. Crepe de Chine Blouse in White, Flesh Col- 
or, Trench Blue and Bisque; plaited ruffle 
around collar and turn-back cuffs; finished 
with three pearl buttons— 

5.00 


2. High-neck Blouse of Crepe de Chine in 
White or Flesh Color ; double plaiting down 
front; collar can be worn high or low. 

5.00 


3. Open-back Crepe de Chine Blouse in White 
or Flesh Color; collar in bib effect edged 
with narrow plaiting. 


5.00 


James McCreary & Co, 


5th Avenue 


4. Allover Dotted Georgette Crepe Blouse in 


White, Flesh Color, Trench Blue and Tea 
Rose; flat hemstitched collar and turn-back 


cuffs. 
5.95 


. High-neck Georgette Crepe Blouse in 


White or Flesh Color; trimmed with broad 
bands of Filet lace combined with fine 
tucking. 

5.95 


. Novelty Checked Georgette Crepe Blouse 


with panel in front and back of self-color 
Georgette Crepe; plaited round collar; 
Rose, Trench Blue and Sunset. 

5.95 
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Silks de Luxe 





For the all-day dress, for the more formal after- 
noon frock and for the always-satisfactory éoat 
lining, Fashion decrees Mallinson’s Printed Pussy 
Willow. 


To be well-dressed is never an extravagance 
when you select the Silks of Sensible 
Economy. 


MALE NSON' 


Silks de Luxe 


You can be assured of style authenticity, 
distinctive weaves, unusual and _ artful 
designs, clever color combinations, and 
peerless quality in “ The National Silks of 
International Fame.” 


PUSSY WILLOW—Jn a wide range of pure dye 
plain colors and prints guaranteed for two 
seasons’ wear. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE—Sheer as a cob- 
web—strong as broadcloth. 

KUMSI-KUMSA—A radiant, iridescent 1919 silk 
sensation. 

DEW-KIST—A scintillating, two-toned novelty. 

KHAKI-KOOL—Ideal for out-door wear. 

ROSHANARA CREPE—A heavy, crinkly crepe 
for every tailored purpose. 

RUFF-A-NUFF—A distinctive out-dooring silk. 


(All Trade Mark Names). Look for the name on the selvage. 


By the yard at the best Silk Departments—in wearing 
apparel at the better garment departments and class shops. 


H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc. 
. “The New Silks First” 


Madison Avenue—31st Street NEW YORK 








How Maine Wo 


HE Maine Woman Suffrage As- 

sociation is rejoicing in the fact 
that its state, which has so long been 
conspicuously black in the northeast 
corner of the suffrage map, has now 
come into the Presidential group and 
can be represented as white with black 
spots. 
Notwithstanding the defeat of the State Constitutional Amend- 





MRS. ARTHUR T. 
BALENTINE 


ment in 1917, the Maine Woman Suffrage Association voted at 


its convention in October, 1918, to put in a bill for partial suf- 
frage, as for many years it has been the policy of the association 
to introduce some suffrage measure at every session of the legis- 
lature. The Legislative Committee consisted of Mrs. Katherine 
Reed Balentine, of Portland, Chairman; Miss Mable Connor, of 
Augusta, President of the Maine Woman Suffrage Association; 
Miss Helen N. Bates, of Portland; Mrs. Wm. R. Pattangall, Mrs. 
Henry W. Cobb, and Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, of Augusta. By the 
advise of our political friends a bill was introduced for Presiden- 
tial Suffrage, as they expressed the belief that it would meet with 
less opposition than any other form of suffrage bill. It was 
drawn up by Hon. George H. Allen, one of the best friends of 
suffrage Maine has ever had. 

At first the legislators expressed great surprise at the attempt 
to bring up the suffrage question at all this year as they consid- 
ered that the question was settled by the defeat of the referendum 
in 1917. 

The hearing before the Judiciary Committee was pronounced 
one of the best suffrage hearings ever held at the State House. 
The principal speakers were Hon. Louis A. Burleigh, who made 
a remarkably strong appeal along political lines, and Prof. Frank 
Woodworth, of Bowdoin College, who dwelt on the rapid spread 
of equal suffrage and its justice. Telegrams were read from four 
of our congressional delegation urging the legislature to take fa- 
vorable action on the measure. The rebuttal was most ably 
handled by Mrs. Nancy H. Schoomaker, of New York. The bill 
was reported “ Ought to pass,” by a vote of 8 to 2. 

The measure was introduced into the Senate by Hon. Guy P. 
Gannett, of Augusta. An effort was made to attach a referendum 
amendment to the bill, but the Legislative Committee took a strong 
stand against such action and secured the passage of the original 
bill by a vote of 22 to 5. The principal speech in opposition to 
the referendum amendment was made in the Senate by the Hon. 
Leroy R. Folsom, of Norridgewock. In the House a yet stronger 
effort was made to attach the referendum amendment but it was 
again thwarted by the firm stand of the Legislative Committee 
and the bill went through un-amended by a vote of 85-54. 


TWO OF 
MAINBE’S 
“BIG SIX” 

















MISS HELEN N. BATES 


MRS. GUY P. GANNETT 
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esidential Suffrage 


irman, Press Committee 


ERY able speeches were made by 
Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Hon. 
Frederick W. Hinckley, of Portland, 
and Hon. Elisha W. Pike, of Eastport. 
The Legislative Committee decided 
to conduct a quiet campaign such as 
they believed would appeal to Maine 
men. It was carried on entirely by 
Maine women with the exception of Miss L. Lola Wal- 
ker, of Pennsylvania, who acted as Executive Secretary 
to the Chairman and was in Augusta each week of the ses- 
sion of the legislature. Miss Walker was in Maine during the 
entire referendum campaign and understands Maine people and 
the methods best calculated to secure the desired results. She 
has had much political experience and her work with the legisla- 
ture was characterized by great tact and judgment. The asso- 
ciation was particularly happy in being able to secure the valuable 
services of Miss Walker at this time and the success of the 
measure was in large part due to her work. 

The legislature was circularized from time to time with appro- 
priate literature; especially effective was a pamphlet on Presi- 
dential Suffrage prepared by Mr. Louis A. Burleigh and a speech 
by Hon. Ira G. Hersey made in the National House of Repre- 
sentatives at the time of the vote on the Federal Amendment. 

The State Association was fortunate in having its President, 
Miss Connor, and three members of the Committee, Mrs. Pat- 
tangall, Mrs. Cobb and Mrs. Gannett, residents of Augusta, 
where they could watch the progress of the bill and meet any 
emergency that might arise. Our able and resourceful President, 
Miss Connor, was ably seconded in her work by the women in 
all parts of the state, who left no stone unturned to secure the 
support of their representatives for the bill. 

It was a particular source of gratification to the state that the 
first suffrage victory in Maine was won under the leadership of 
so well known a woman as Katherine Reed Balentine, daughter 
of Maine’s favorite son, Thomas B. Reed. Mrs. Balentine had 
the royal support of the committee in carrying out her wise 
policy for the campaign, and this excellent teamwork was no 
small factor in securing the passage of the measure. 

The tact and legislative experience of Miss Helen N. Bates, 
aformer President of the State Association, who kept the suf- 
frage torch burning during the years when it might otherwise 
have been extinguished, made her an invaluable member. 

The ablest men in the legislature worked indefatigably for the 
success of the bill; the Governor was friendly and the press of 
the state largely in favor. The Kennebec Journal and the Lewis- 
(Continued on page 971) 
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| for Women just out of Uniform | 


| Women accustomed to the com- 
il forts of a well tailored uniform 
\ recognize the tailoring of this 
group of suits. 


Belted and unbelted styles in 
sport and street models, perfectly 
plain. 


Individual preferences can be ex- 
pressed in whether you choose a 
pleated or plain coat—patch or 
inside pockets—belted or un- 
belted style. Each is correct of 
its kind —a suit that will prove a 
pleasure to own. 


An especially good group 


59° 








Pest & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th Street 
New York 
Established 1879 
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Equal Rights 


HERE was a “gathering of the 

clan” in Old Kentucky March 11 
and 12, when the Kentucky Equal Rights 
Association held its twenty-ninth an- 
nual convention at the Seelbach Hotel in 
Louisville. For the first time in the history 
of the organization leaders of both politi- 
cal parties appeared and espoused the 
cause of votes for women. 

The first day of the convention was 
“ Congressional Day,” the Kentucky Sen- 
ator and the seven Congressmen who 
voted for the Susan B. Anthony amend- 
ment being the guests of honor at a large 
reception given by the Louisville associa- 
tion. In the evening the retiring presi- 
dent, Mrs. John Glover South, of Frank- 
fort, introduced Congressman J. Camp- 





in Kentucky 


tions ;”” Hon. Edwin P. Morrow, Repub- 
lican, confessed, “ Why I Am for Woman 
Suffrage ;’ Dr. H. H. Cherry, Democrat, 
spoke on “ Efficiency and Waste.” 

In presenting the candidates Mrs. Desha 
Breckenridge, newly-elected president of 
the association, spoke of the change in 
sentiment in Kentucky and throughout the 
nation in the past few years. Mrs. Breck- 
enridge said: “ We are feeling this day as 
if the suffrage millennium is here, and all 
there remains to do is the shouting.” 

Mrs. Breckenridge, who is the great 
grand-daughter of Henry Clay, is well 
known in the national suffrage associa- 
tion. She was the second president of the 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association and 
has been newly elected to succeed Mrs. 


bell Cantrill and Congressman Alben W. ae South, the fourth president. Mrs. South 


Barclay. 

The last evening of the convention the Democratic and Repub- | 
lican candidates for Governor, who for the first time in the his- 
tory of the state are all pledged to the support of suffrage, spoke 
to a large audience. Lieut. Governor James Black’s topic was: 
“The Right of Women to Vote Is of the Spirit of Our Institu- 


Mow Things From 


Walsh 


3 EAST 47th STREET 


Just off Fifth Avenue, is the unusual shop of 
Walsh, dedicated to comfort and beauty in the 
home. From out the thousands of new electri- 
cal devices invented each year, Walsh selects 
the most beautiful and the most practical. And 
yet the prices are no higher than in a common- 
place electrical store. 












To the _ discriminating 
hostess tea is not s0 
much a _ beverage as a 
household rite. his elec- 
tric tea pot helps remove 
one of the greatest of 
drawbacks to a successful 
function. Price. ..$12.00 











You can prepare a 
very complete din- 
ner with one of our 
electric grills. If you 
like to cook without 
smoke or bother, you 
will be surprised to 
see how quickly and 
easily this appliance 
serves you. Just the 
thing for after-the- 
dinner suppers at 






















Electrical Decorations 
and Household Conveniences 







was recently appointed to represent the 
South on the National Republican Woman’s Committee, but will 
also remain on the Executive Board of the Kentucky Equal 
Rights Association as first vice-president. 

The morning sessions of the Louisville convention were marked 
with lively debates on “ States Rights,” some of the delegates ja- 
voring a state campaign. Mrs. South, the retiring president, led 
the opposition, which was triumphant, as it was resolved, almost 
unanimously, to postpone any action until after the St. Louis con- 
vention. 

Reports of officers and chairmen were most encouraging. The 
Press chairman, Miss Eleanor Hume, of Frankfort, reported 
over one hundred new papers won over to suffrage in 1918. 
Among these was the Louisville Courier-Journal, long and bitter 
opponent. Over $7,000 was raised by the Kentucky association 
for war work in the past year. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking President Wilson for his 
support of suffrage, and condemning the militants for picketing 
the White House. A banner was hung at the left of the hall 
bearing an inscription, “ Lest We Forget,” and the names of the 
men who voted against the federal amendment. 

The following officers were elected to fill vacancies on the 
Board: 

Second vice-president, Mrs. Samuel Castleman; third vice- 
president, Mrs. James A. Leech; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Charles Firth; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Herbert Mengel; 
treasurer, Mrs. J. B. Judah; congressional chairman, Mrs. Samuel 
C. Henning; state member Executive Council, Mrs. Edward M. 
Post. 


Is There Room at the TopP 


{Continued from page 965) 


“In the theatrical world, then, there is room at the top for 
woman?” 

“ All that she can fill,” replied Miss Crothers. 

The telephone bell rang again at this point, and the interviewer, 
realizing that she had taken all of the time promised her and 
even more, went away. She carried with her the pleasing 
remembrances of one woman who has truly found herself and 
made the best of life for herself and others. 
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French Women Tell All Paris They Want the 
Ballot 


Union Francaise Pour le Suffrage Des Femmes 
53, rue Scheffer (XVI°) 
LES FEMMES FRANCAISES VEULENT 
VOTER EN 1919 
Alors que I’Angleterre, l’Amérique, |’Australie, la Suéde, la 
Norvége, le Danemark, la Hollande, la Finlande, la Russie ont 
donné le suffrage aux femmes, alors que les Allemandes viennent 
de prendre part aux élections .de la Constituante, les Frangaises 
sont encore en tutelle. , 
DIMANCHE 23 FEVRIER, A 14 h. 30 
Salle Des Fétes De La Mairie du XIII® Arr* 
GRANDE CONFERENCE , 
Sous la présidence de M. NAVARRE, Député, 
Assisté de M. Deslandres, vice-président du conseil général, et de 
M. Guérineau, maire du XIII® arrondissement de Paris 
Mme Louise CRUPPI 
Mme Alice LA MAZIERE 
Mme RASPAIL 
M. HENRY-MARX 
diront que c’est autant pour remplir leur devoir envers la Nation 
que pour défendre leurs droits que 
LES FEMMES FRANCAISES VEULENT 
VOTER EN 1919 
Paris—Société anonyme de |’Imprimerie des Arts 
et Manufactures, 8, rue du Sentier. 
(M. Barnagaud, imp.)—268-19. 


Visa n° 14686 








Announcing the opening of 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA’S 
Tea Room | 





Tue Tea Room of Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania offers afternoon service, tea 
and buffet, from 3 o’ clock —except 
on Sundays. 

Music; arestful tea room of charm- 
ing atmosphere; delicious tea and 
dainties. 

A “‘Thé du Jour’’ —salad, ice 
cream, cakes, beverages—is seventy- 
five cents; service a la carte also. 


Lobby Floor 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., New York od 




























Enter the Bride 


This spring will be a season of wedding veils and 
orange blossoms in such profusion as never before. 


And this spring finds Ovington’s ready with hun- 
dreds of new suggestions for gifts, a wealth of ideas 
for wedding presents of charm and permanence at 
prices unusually reasonable. 


Ovington’s new spring catalog is ready and will be 
sent at your request. 








667 White china tea-set 
decorated with raised 
enamel border of criss- 
crossed brown lines and 
panels of pink roses. The 
set consists of teapot, 
sugar-bowl, cream-pitcher, 
siv cups and saucers, and 
siz tea plates. $8.50. 








OVINGTON'S 


The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue 
Near 32nd Street, New York. 





312-314 Fifth Avenue, 

































How Maine Won 


(Continued from page 969) 


ton Journal, always ardent champions of the Suffrage cause, were 
unfailing in their support. The following is an editorial which 
appeared in the Portland Evening Express, March 22, and is a 
fair statement of the impression on the public made by the 
campaign: 

“ At last Maine is to be removed from the list of states which 
do not grant any form of suffrage to women, as a result of the 
action of the legislature this week. The measure, however, has 
not been signed by Governor Milliken although he has assured 
its supporters that he will do so and he is expected to affix his 
signature almost any day now. 

“ The new bill gives women the right to vote for Presidential 
electors and they will have the first opportunity thus to express 
themselves at the election of 1920. The measure was introduced 
into the legislature by the Maine Woman Suffrage Association 
and it was due to its effective work that it was passed. The 
campaign has been conducted by this organization with true 
womanly dignity and has been pleasingly noticeable because of 
the absence of objectionable features which have hurt the cause 
of suffrage throughout the country.” 


OVERNOR CARL MILLIKEN has not only signed the 

bill, but, late in March, he sent the two pens used by 
him to Miss Mabel Connor, President of the Maine Woman 
Suffrage Association, and to Miss Anna L. Dingley, an editor of 
the Lewiston Journal—Ed. 
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Children’s Codes: Out ot Missouri 


HE United States looks to legislation as 

the New England farmer looks to the 
patent medicine bottle. Neither is reputed to 
be anxious about the ingredients or preparation 
of the nostrum. The popular criticism of Ameri- 
can fervor in law-making overlooks one side 
of the question—that it is the formula and not 
legislation per se that is at fault. We are 
only beginning to take to heart the fact that 
legislation must be appropriate, it must be con- 
sistent, and it must be subordinated to a gen- 
eral plan and scheme. In other words it must 
not be an end, but a step in the construction 
of the social organization we want, and to be 
an effective step its different parts must har- 
monize. 

We have been legislating for children in this 
country since 1836 when the first child labor 
act was passed in Massachusetts. But to-day 
Massachusetts has no 8-hour day law for women 
and children over 16 years in factories. One 
came before the legislature last year and was 
defeated. In 1842 Connecticut passed a child 
labor law; and to-day Connecticut allows its 
children under 16 to work 10 hours a day, and 
boys over 16 to work any number of hours 
they or their employers desire. New York, 
supposedly the state farthest advanced in such 
matters, lets children of any age act on the 
stage (though they may not dance or sing), 
allows infants to sling a kit on their shoulders 
and shine shoes on the street, (though children 


FOUNDED 185G 


Ruth MclIntire 
National Child Labor Committee 


must be 14, if connected with a stand), and 
restricts newspaper peddling only to children 
over 12 (though they must be 16 in order legally 
to peddle anything else). Much of the present 
state legislation dates from the civil war period 
and has not been disturbed to any alarming ex- 
tent since. 

There is an amusing discrepancy in North 
Carolina, which has an act forbidding children 
under 12 to work, but charging no official with 
the enforcement of this mild provision. The 
Commissioner of Labor may not even enter 
factories or bring a prosecution. In the same 
state marriages between feeble-minded persons 
are forbidden by law, but no penalty can be 
exacted from an official who performs such a 
ceremony. 

Now the social organizations who propose and 
push such laws and the legislators who pass 
them are intelligent people. Yet the fact re- 
mains that there is not a*state in the Union 
where discrepancies between law and enforce- 
ment, between one provision and another of like 
nature, or between the intention of the law and 
its achievement, do not exist. The result is such 
as to make us despair of human potentiality 
to impose upon itself the simple restrictions 
that it evidently wants. 

Second only to more progressive legislation, 
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ous salesmen, wise in the outfitting 
and fancies of childhood, assist you. 
Our garments for boys embody the 
same essentials as those which bring 
their elders to us year after year—extreme durability, 
distinctive style, and price moderation will give you 
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what is needed now is coordination and articu- 
lation between the measures already on the 
statute books. You can’t enforce the child 
labor law for children under 14 when the school 
law releases them at the age of 13 (Kenttcky). 
And there is not much object in having on the 
statutes a mothers’ pension law for the purpose 
of enabling poor children under 16 to attend 
school, when the education law allows chiidren 
to leave school at the age of 12, if they are 
poor, and the labor law allows them to obtain 
working papers (Texas). These laws and 
others like them are the natural result of the 
customary formula in social legislation. One 
group of people in the state interested in child 
labor pushes through a progressive law. A 
few years later, regardless of its provisions, 
another group of people will get a school law 
adopted. And so it goes, till we have a crazy- 
quilt pattern of laws with every other piece in 
the pattern at odds with its neighbors, contra- 
dicting, exempting, touching only the high spots 
perhaps, overlooking the very subjects which 
deserve most careful attention. This is the re- 
sult of approximately 50 years’ conscientious 
work. 

The legislative year 1919 is novel. For the 
first time genuine far-reaching cooperation is 
being attempted in this field. For several years 
“children’s codes” have been under discussion 
and have come before the legislatures of three 
states, Ohio, Minnesota, and New Hampshire; 
but not until this year, with the appearance of 
the report of Missouri’s Code Commission, and 
with the agitation in at least 9 more states for 
the appointment of like commissions, has the 
subject become vital to anyone but the ex- 
perts. These explain that in point of fact a 
children’s code is not a code, but the name is 
likely to persist in spite of the objection. A 
children’s code is not a code in the sense that 
all provisions relating to children are gathered 
into one part of the body of laws, but in the 
sense that such laws are studied as a whole, 
and brought to a common standard of progres- 
siveness and efficiency. The Missouri method, 
which is recommended in other states, consisted 
in the appointment of a Code Commission which 
should study the existing children’s laws and 
their operation in the state, and on the basis of 
this thorough investigation recommend a set 
of legislative bills. The Commission’s report, 
just published, calls attention to the interde- 
pendence of most of the measures recommended. 
“For instance, the 1917 legislature passed a bill 
providing for treatment of incorrigible minors 
over 18 years of age in the juvenile courts. 
At the same time, the proposed juvenile court 
act, which raised the juvenile court age to 18 
years, and the act to make 21 years the age of 


majority for girls, were defeated. The re- 
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sulting inconsistency has made impossible the 
practical working out of the law which was 
enacted. Boys between 17 (the present juvenile 
court age) and 18 years, are not covered by the 
act. Girls (who now become of age at 18) are 
entirely outside its provisions. Thus, one of the 
primary objects of the Commission, to correct 
such inconsistencies in the statutes, is defeated.” 


to meet half-way the recommendations of 
their appointees, and the public support and sym- 
pathy given to the work of the Missouri Com- 
mission leave little doubt that the proposed 
measures will in large part be enacted. This 
general interest is the most encouraging part of 
the movement to those who have watched its 
progress. Not only are the different bodies 
of social workers getting together in conference 
and joint effort but the public itself is becoming 
aroused to the intimate relationship of the sub- 
jects studied. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has adopted the code idea in its plat- 
form, and has sent investigators, at the invi- 
tation of groups in the given states, to study 
conditions affecting children in Oklahoma,* Ala- 
bama and North Carolina. The reports have 
been published and are ‘being made the basis 
for proposed “codes.” The idea has been ac- 
cepted in such geographically diverse locali- 
ties as Nebraska and Alabama, Texas and West 
Virginia, Connecticut and Oklahoma. In Kan- 
sas and Delaware code commissions are at work. 

The significance of the movement of course 
underlies the plain numbers. An explanation 
of the amazing growth of this new departure 
cannot be found even in the habitual legislative 
practise of America. The movement has suc- 
ceeded because it has appealed to the nation’s 
sense of efficiency; the man on the street may 
be content to muddle regarding policies that do 
not touch him nearly. But appeal to his sense 
of justice for children, point out the absurdi- 
ties of his existing provisions for them, show 
him a good, up-to-date means of organizing 
these absurdities out of existence, and he will 
be with you. More, he will lead the way. That 
is what Missouri people are doing. 

No, the significance lies in the recognition 
that children’s problems are one problem; that 
so long as you let feeble-mindedness and dis- 
ease propagate you have got to provide money 
and time and labor for institutions; that you 
are going to have poor-houses until you strike 
at the self-perpetuation of poverty; that you are 
going to have adult crime so long as you have 
juvenile delinquency; and juvenile delinquency 
so long as you have child labor, poor schools, 
and lack of understanding of the nature and 
sane treatment of child offenders. Enforce- 
ment of compulsory school laws depends upon 
enforcement of child labor laws, and vice versa. 


§ stands to reason that legislatures will have 


* Oklahoma has just passed a bill appointing a 
Children’s Code Commission. 








Enforcement of the school law also depends 
upon the provision for mothers’ pensions or 
scholarships—at all events under the present or- 
ganization of society. 
When the object of 
coordination it is in less danger of becoming 
an end in itself. But still there is danger that 
it may be relied upon exclusively. The limita- 
tion of the legislative method is that it can’t 
make people do the constructive, subtle things 
that alone will be the answer to present day 
unrest. Laws map out the structure, prevent 
exploitation of labor’s time and labor’s wealth, 
protect health, limit incomes. Laws can never 
interest the routine laborer in his work. Just 
so, we may keep children from working in fac- 
tories, we may inspect their health, we may 
make them stay in school six hours a day, five 
days a week for sixteen years, we may give the 
illegitimate child the rights and the protection 
due him, and pension the dependent mother. 
But no law can ensure that when children are 
forced out of industry and into school their 
needs and instinctive demands for reality, ex- 
perience, and bodily activity will be better sup- 
plied than they are in general at the present 
time. We may assume this to be the case, but 
the number that leave school yearly when the 
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law allows for the reason that school bores 
them and they want something interesting to do 
should make us wary of relying upon the 
present school system for giving the child in- 
teresting or vital or necessary experience. 

It is a natural law that energies converted into 
steam must be translated into energy, must es- 
cape and dissipate, or must result in explosion. 
It is no less a law in psychology that instinct 
must be released in terms of energy, or re- 
sult in nervous pressure and perverted behavior. 
If, therefore, we take a child whose most in- 
tense instincts lead him to bodily activity and 
never-ceasing curious investigation, and put him 
through what is to him a meaningless curricu- 
lum, imposed from without, which no instinct 
bids him follow: if we at the same time forbid 
him to work for wages, afford him no oppor- 
tunity for his creative and self-assertive in- 
stincts, or to let off steam in active, healthful 
play, there is going to be an explosive reaction, 
more or less severe, more or less damaging to 
the health or morals of the subject as well as to 
the society in which he lives. 

Children’s codes can not create playgrounds 
or teachers who understand the needs of chil- 
dren, or school systems under which such teach- 

(Continued on page 974) 
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Children’s Codes: Out of Missouri 


HE United States looks to legislation as 

the New England farmer looks to the 
patent medicine bottle. Neither is reputed to 
be anxious about the ingredients or preparation 
of the nostrum. The popular criticism of Ameri- 
can fervor in law-making overlooks one side 
of the question—that it is the formula and not 
legislation per se that is at fault. We are 
only beginning to take to heart the fact that 
legislation must be appropriate, it must be con- 
sistent, and it must be subordinated to a gen- 
eral plan and scheme. In other words it must 
not be an end, but a step in the construction 
of the social organization we want, and to be 
an effective step its different parts must har- 
monize. 

We have been legislating for children in this 
country since 1836 when the first child labor 
act was passed in Massachusetts. But to-day 
Massachusetts has no 8-hour day law for women 
and children over 16 years in factories. One 
came before the legislature last year and was 
defeated. In 1842 Connecticut passed a child 
labor law; and to-day Connecticut allows its 
children under 16 to work 10 hours a day, and 
boys over 16 to work any number of hours 
they or their employers desire. New York, 
supposedly the state farthest advanced in such 
matters, lets children of any age act on the 
stage (though they may not dance or sing), 
allows infants to sling a kit on their shoulders 
and shine shoes on the street, (though children 
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must be 14, if connected with a stand), and 
restricts newspaper peddling only to children 
over 12 (though they must be 16 in order legally 
to peddle anything else). Much of the present 
state legislation dates from the civil war period 
and has not been disturbed to any alarming ex- 
tent since. 

There is an amusing discrepancy in North 
Carolina, which has an act forbidding children 
under 12 to work, but charging no official with 
the enforcement of this mild provision. The 
Commissioner of Labor may not even enter 
factories or bring a prosecution. In the same 
state marriages between feeble-minded persons 
are forbidden by law, but no penalty can be 
exacted from an official who performs such a 
ceremony, 

Now the social organizations who propose and 
push such laws and the legislators who pass 
them are intelligent people. Yet the fact re- 
mains that there is not a*state in the Union 
where discrepancies between law and enforce- 
ment, between one provision and another of like 
nature, or between the intention of the law and 
its achievement, do not exist. The result is such 
as to make us despair of human potentiality 
to impose upon itself the simple restrictions 
that it evidently wants. 

Second only to more progressive legislation, 
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what is needed now is coordination and articu- 
lation between the measures already on the 
statute books. You can’t enforce the child 
labor law for children under 14 when the school 
law releases them at the age of 13 (Kentticky). 
And there is not much object in having on the 
statutes a mothers’ pension law for the purpose 
of enabling poor children under 16 to attend 
school, when the education law allows children 
to leave school at the age of 12, if they are 
poor, and the labor law allows them to obtain 
working papers (Texas). 
others like them are the natural result of the 


These laws and 


customary formula in social legislation. One 
group of people in the state interested in child 
labor pushes through a progressive law. A 
few years later, regardless of its provisions, 
another group of people will get a school law 
adopted. And so it goes, till we have a crazy- 
quilt pattern of laws with every other piece in 
the pattern at odds with its neighbors, contra- 
dicting, exempting, touching only the high spots 
perhaps, overlooking the very subjects which 
deserve most careful attention. This is the re- 
sult of approximately 50 years’ conscientious 
work. 

The legislative year 1919 is novel. For the 
first time genuine far-reaching cooperation is 
being attempted in this field. For several years 
“children’s codes” have been under discussion 
and have come before the legislatures of three 
states, Ohio, Minnesota, and New Hampshire; 
but not until this year, with the appearance of 
the report of Missouri’s Code Commission, and 
with the agitation in at least 9 more states for 
the appointment of like commissions, has the 
subject become vital to anyone but the ex- 
perts. These explain that in point of fact a 
children’s code is not a code, but the name is 
likely to persist in spite of the objection. A 
children’s code is not a code in the sense that 
all provisions relating to children are gathered 
into one part of the body of laws, but in the 
sense that such laws are studied as a whole, 
and brought to a common standard of progres- 
siveness and efficiency. The Missouri method, 
which is recommended in other states, consisted 
in the appointment of a Code Commission which 
should study the existing children’s laws and 
their operation in the state, and on the basis of 
this thorough investigation recommend a set 
of legislative bills. The Commission’s report, 
just published, calls attention to the interde- 
pendence of most of the measures recommended. 
“For instance, the 1917 legislature passed a bill 
providing for treatment of incorrigible minors 
over 18 years of age in the juvenile courts. 
At the same time, the proposed juvenile court 
act, which raised the juvenile court age to 18 
years, and the act to make 21 years the age of 


majority for girls, were defeated. The re- 
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sulting inconsistency has made impossible the 
practical working out of the law which was 
enacted. Boys between 17 (the present juvenile 
court age) and 18 years, are not covered by the 
act. Girls (who now become of age at 18) are 
entirely outside its provisions. Thus, one of the 
primary objects of the Commission, to correct 
such inconsistencies in the statutes, is defeated.” 


to meet half-way the recommendations of 
their appointees, and the public support and sym- 
pathy given to the work of the Missouri Com- 
mission leave little doubt that the proposed 
measures will in large part be enacted. This 
general interest is the most encouraging part of 
the movement to those who have watched its 
progress. Not only are the different bodies 
of social workers getting together in conference 
and joint effort but the public itself is becoming 
aroused to the intimate relationship of the sub- 
jects studied. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has adopted the code idea in its plat- 
form, and has sent investigators, at the invi- 
tation of groups in the given states, to study 
conditions affecting children in Oklahoma,* Ala- 
bama and North Carolina. The reports have 
been published and are ‘being made the basis 
for proposed “codes.” The idea has been ac- 
cepted in such geographically diverse locali- 
ties as Nebraska and Alabama, Texas and West 
Virginia, Connecticut and Oklahoma. In Kan- 
sas and Delaware code commissions are at work. 

The significance of the movement of course 
underlies the plain numbers. An explanation 
of the amazing growth of this new departure 
cannot be found even in the habitual legislative 
practise of America. The movement has suc- 
ceeded because it has appealed to the nation’s 
sense of efficiency; the man on the street may 
be content to muddle regarding policies that do 
not touch him nearly. But appeal to his sense 
of justice for children, point out the absurdi- 
ties of his existing provisions for them, show 
him a good, up-to-date means of organizing 
these absurdities out of existence, and he will 
be with you. More, he will lead the way. That 
is what Missouri people are doing. 

No, the significance lies in the recognition 
that children’s problems are one problem; that 
so long as you let feeble-mindedness and dis- 
ease propagate you have got to provide money 
and time and labor for institutions; that you 
are going to have poor-houses until you strike 
at the self-perpetuation of poverty; that you are 
going to have adult crime so long as you have 
juvenile delinquency; and juvenile delinquency 
so long as you have child labor, poor schools, 
and lack of understanding of the nature and 
sane treatment of child offenders. Enforce- 
ment of compulsory school laws depends upon 
enforcement of child labor laws, and vice versa. 


¥ stands to reason that legislatures will have 


,, Oklahoma _ has just passed a bill appointing a 
Children’s Code Commission, 
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Enforcement of the school law also depends 
upon the provision for mothers’ pensions or 
scholarships—at all events under the present or- 
ganization of society. 
When the object of 
coordination it is in less danger of becoming 
an end in itself. But still there is danger that 
it may be relied upon exclusively. The limita- 
tion.of the legislative method is that it can’t 
make people do the constructive, subtle things 
that alone will be the answer to present day 
unrest. Laws map out the structure, prevent 
exploitation of labor’s time and labor’s wealth, 
Laws can never 


legislation becomes 


protect health, limit incomes. 
interest the routine laborer in his work. Just 
so, we may keep children from working in fac- 
tories, we may inspect their health, we may 
make them stay in school six hours a day, five 
days a week for sixteen years, we may give the 
illegitimate child the rights and the protection 
due him, and pension the dependent mother. 
But no law can ensure that when children are 
forced out of industry and into school their 
needs and instinctive demands for reality, ex- 
perience, and bodily activity will be better sup- 
plied than they are in general at the present 
time. We may assume this to be the case, but 
the number that leave school yearly when the 
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law allows for the reason that school bores 
them and they want something interesting to do 
should make us wary of relying upon the 
present school system for giving the child in- 
teresting or vital or necessary experience. 

It is a natural law that energies converted into 
steam must be translated into energy, must es- 
cape and dissipate, or must result in explosion. 
It is no less a law in psychology that instinct 
must be released in terms of energy, or re- 
sult in nervous pressure and perverted behavior. 
If, therefore, we take a child whose most in- 
tense instincts lead him to bodily activity and 
never-ceasing curious investigation, and put him 
through what is to him a meaningless curricu- 
lum, imposed from without, which no instinct 
bids him follow: if we at the same time forbid 
him to work for wages, afford him no oppor- 
tunity for his creative and self-assertive in- 
stincts, or to let off steam in active, healthful 
play, there is going to be an explosive reaction, 
more or less severe, more or less damaging to 
the health or morals of the subject as well as to 
the society in which he lives. 

Children’s codes can not create playgrounds 
or teachers who understand the needs of chil- 
dren, or school systems under which such teach- 

(Continued on page 974) 
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How It Works in Seattle 

To THE Epitor OF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 

WAS much interested in “Who’s Who 
I Among Candidates” in your March num- 
ber. i 
We, who have been voting since 1910, have 
been waiting to hear from you on this sub- 
ject, for we have found out to our bitter cost 
that the right to vote does not include the right 
to vote for the best man, or the fittest, or the 
best qualified, because a good man seldom 
files, or, if he does, the issues are so confused 
and beclouded, that often the best man seems 
to be the worst. 

The people who hold office usually know 
very little about the duty and responsibility of 
that office, or have any sense of obligation to- 
ward the voters, and until we educate Public 
Opinion up to the point of insisting that can- 
didates for an office have some fitness for that 
office besides the personality which attracts 
votes, we never will have the right sort of peo- 
ple to vote for. 

Our system of government is as near right 
as any System can be—but when any man can 
file for office merely because he has enough 
friends to elect him, we begin to suspect that 
something may prevent the system from func- 
tioning properly. 

The remedy proposed—a law to compel can- 
didates to answer questions concerning them- 
selves will only add to the mischievous legis- 
lation already cluttering up the statute books. 
For who would not be willing to put forth 
claims? Especially at the voters’ expense? 

No, the sort of questions that should be 
asked candidates, should be put to them when 
filing, and should deal with their fitness to 
conduct the office aspired to. For instance: 
legislative aspirants should be asked what laws 
are already on the statute books, and what new 
ones they propose to bring in. The latter they 
could answer very glibly, but the answer to the 
first question would settle their fitness. 

We have in Washington the same law you ex- 
tol for Oregon, but the mere sending of in- 
formation to voters does not inform them. 
They seldom read the information, and if they 
do read what is said of the candidates, can 
they trust it? 

New York’s problem would be simpler, be- 
cause New York’s candidates are home-grown, 
and her voters are familiar with the offices and 
candidates, but with us, thousands of voters are 
newcomers with but little more than the re- 
quired year’s residence, and the candidates are 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
(they must be good 


seldom native born. 
Michigan, Wisconsin 
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states to move away from) furnish us with 
the greater part of our candidates with but 
from 5 to 8 years’ residence. 

The greatest objection to your proposed law, 
will be the expense to the candidates. I think 
it penalizes them, for if they must pay their 
filing fee, and the expense of the publicity and 
then lose, it will be retro-active, and keep out 
poor but honest citizens! 

But in any case the type of man who runs 
for office will promise anything, and do as he 
pleases after elected, per your own U. §, 
Senator, Wadsworth. So any knowledge, how- 
ever acquired, does not always prove valuable. 

Some few offices as, Coroner, Prosecuting 
Attorney, Civil Engineer, and School Superin- 
tendents are only applied for by men familiar 
with the work. This should teach us how in- 
portant is preparation for the work, for it has 
given equilibrium in those departments. We 
don’t so much need to know what kind of men 
we are voting for—-there’s little to choose be- 
tween the two—as we need a new kind—we 
need men educated in Government management. 
Many men elected Governor—Mayor—or Coun- 
cilman or Alderman have absolutely no knowl- 
edge of the routine business of their office, 
and no executive ability—but their personal fol- 
lowing is such that they get the votes! 

I am also in favor of a shorter ballot, many 
men are elected to offices which could be more 
suitably filled with appointments. Civil Service 
is one step in the right direction for appoint- 
ments, but Government will never be much im- 
proved until we have some sort of Civil Serv- 
ice for elective positions, too. 

One of the best methods, we have found in 
Seattle, is to have candidates attend open meet- 
ings where they can be asked questions. But 
this method does not affect the quality of men 
who file for office. The worst men are quite 
eager to get in the limelight, and enjoy the pub- 
licity they get in that way. The greatest dif- 
ficulty lies in the class of men for whom wt 
have to vote. ANNE BIGcoNEY STEWART. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Children’s Codes 


(Continued from page 973) 

ers successfully carry on their work. But tht 
movement does, as an essential element, includ 
the idea .of interdependence of the related sub 
jects; it assumes that in the consideration of 
children (the group) we should differentiate 
from the consideration of adults. 

See the Woman Citizen of March 22 for af 
explanation of the Missouri Code. 
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Ownership Statement 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912. 


Of THE WOMAN CITIZEN, 


County of New York.. ; 
State of NEW YORK. } a 

Published Weekly at NEW YORK, N. Y., 
for April 1, 1919. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
state and county aforesaid,e personally ap- 
peared Rose Young, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
she is the editor of the WOMAN CITIZEN, 
and that the following is, to the best of her 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1918, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Reg- 
ulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 

Name of Publisher, Woman Citizen Corpora- 
tion, Post Office address, 171 Madison avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Name of Editor, Rose 
Young, Post Office address, 171 Madison ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Name of Managing Ed- 
itor, Rose Young, Post Office address, 171 Mad- 
ison avenue, New York, N. Y. Name of Busi- 
ness Manager, Rose Young, Post Office address, 
171 Madison avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: 


Woman Citizen Corporation, Post Office ad- 
dress, 171 Madison avenue, New York, N. Y. 
(owner): Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Post Of- 
fice address, 2 West 86th street, New York, N. 
Y.; Miss Mary Garrett Hay, Post Office ad- 
dress, 2 West 86th street, New York, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Harriet B. Wells, Post Office address, 46 
West 9th street, New York. N. Y.; Miss A. S. 








Blackwell, Post Office address, Dorchester, 
Copies of 
“ THE LITTLE GRANDMOTHER 
of the 


RUSSIAN REVOLUTION ” 


(THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF CATHERINE 
BRESHKOVSKY), 


autographed by Madame _ Bresh- 
kovsky, are for sale for the 
benefit of the Russian orphans. 


They may be trdered from 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
3 Monadnock Street Upham’s Corner 
i Boston, Mass. 
Price $2.50 


Also photographs of Madame Breshkovsky, 
price $1.00. * 























Mass:; Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; Leslie Woman Suffrage Commission, 
Inc., Post Office address, 171 Madison avenue, 
New York, N. Y., the members of which are: 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, President, 2 West 
86th street, New York City; Miss Mary Gar- 
rett Hay, First Vice-President, 2 West 86th 
street, New York City; Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, 
Austin, Texas; Mrs, Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Warren, Ohio; Mrs. Harriet B. Wells, 46 West 
9th street, New York city; Mrs. Arthur L. 
Livermore, 144 Park avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing afhant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees,, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 


person, association, or corporation has any in- 


terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 


or other securities than as so stated by her. 
Rose Youna, Editor. 
Sworn to and substribed before me this 19th 
day of March, 1919. 
May GUueERIN. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1919) 


That Day Is Ended 


ya pay and opportunity for 
promotion will be accorded women in gov- 


equal 


ernment service if the joint committee to inves- 
tigate salaries in government service has its 
way. 

“The women 'of the country deserve a fair 
chance” Congressman Keating, secretary of 
the committee, stated in a press interview. “ It 
is cruelly unjust to compel a competent woman 
to receive less pay for the same kind of work 
than a man and to prevent her from promo- 
tion. The commission, I have no doubt, will 
recognize the principle of equal pay for equal 
work. The day has gone by when any other 
doctrine can be accepted. In the classification 
of government employees men and women will 


be treated alike.” 











53% 
Mortgages 


secured by improved city 
| property provide an ideal 


investment for women. 
They are issued in con- 
venient denominations 


and run for long or short 
terms, as desired. 


Full information at 


any of our offices. 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 
MAIN OFFICE: 














55 Cedar Street 
BRANCHES: 
Broadway Madison Ave. 125th St. | 
at 73rd St. at 75th St. at 8th Ave. } 

















Annual Inventory Sale 


REAL 
| BARNABAS | 


GARMENTS 


At About 20% Reduction 
WHITE DRESSES, Indian Head Sale Price 
and Linenes, formerly $4.50 to 


SF.08 ncccccccvcccccccevesesese $4.00 to $5.50 








and Stripes, formerly 


$6.50 te 87.08... cccccccccccesces 4.00 to 5.50 
OLD DRESSES, White...... each 2.00 
OLD DRESSES, Colored..... each 1.75 
OPERATING GOWNS (Nurses) 
the dozen 15.50 

OPERATING GOWNS (Nurses) 
each 1.50 

KERCHIEFS, Lawn and Hem- 
stitched Mell .cccoccccvcccecve 50c. up 


COLLARS, CUFFS, CAPS, ETC. 
Send Money Orders (No Checks) 
Write for catalog B. M., fully describing our 
uniforms 


Nurses’ OUTFITTING ASS’N 


425 Fifth Ave. (38th St.), New York 





























METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 
and DYERS 


Work. 


Prompt Delivery. 


First Class Reasona 
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> A WELCOME # OUR 
WOMEN GUESTS ““é 














HOTEL McALPIN 


Broadway at 34th Street, New York 
An Entire Floor Reserved 
Exclusively jor W omen 


Hostess and Chaperon in Charge 
Shopping Guides Available 














HOTEL LE MARQUIS | 


12 Eest 3ist Street. New York 
(Four Doors from Fifth Avenue) 


Combines every convenience and home comfort, and 
commends itself to people of refinement wishing to live 
on American Plan and be within easy reach of social and 
dramatic centers. EspeciaHy adapted to ladies traveling 


Room and bath $4.00 per dsy with meals, or $2.50 per 
day without meals. 
Tlustrated a gladly sent upon request. 
. BH. & W. J. a FD 
TON P, TOLSON, 














The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
Elegance Exclusiveness 

pamede -.-$2.50 and up 


Room with Bath 
Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath....$5 to $7 


Dining Room a la carte, serving the highest 
gtade foods at moderate prices. 














NEW YORK’S 
Smartest Motor Resorts 
PELHAM HEATH INN 
Pelham Parkway and Eastchester Road 
and 
BLOSSOM HEATH INN 
Merrick Road, Lynbrook, Long Island 
Dancing Excellent Cuisine 


Under the Direction of 
H. J. ann J. A. SussKIND 





























he neal ok ‘ahet good 
taste, combined with every 
moder hotel comfort and 
convenience, attracts a 
discriminating clientele to 


,, She Wolcott 


lst Stree t oXyvE Fifth Avenue 











Every Door of 
Opportunity 


HE women of Hungary will exercise the 
7 right of franchise for the first time 
April 14. The Hungarian Government has de- 
cided upon that date for holding the election 
for Constituents Assembly. 

The new government in Hungary has definitely 
promulgated a system of government by village, 
town, district and county councils and a national 
assembly of councils, a dispatch from Budapest 
says. The representatives to the National As- 
sembly will be elected by the town and county 
councils. 

All men and women who have reached the 
age of eighteen will be permitted to vote, with 
few exceptions, is the latest dispatch; but pre- 





vious information was to the effect that every 
Hungarian male over 21, regardless of his 
capacity to read or write, was eligible to vote, 
while women voters must be 24 years of age 
or over, and able to read and write one lan- 


guage. 


HE church in varying degree in its various 
ri sects has been grudging about opening its 
priesthood to women, but the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, which prepares students for 
ordination to the pulpits of many sects, has 
long furnished an example of hospitality to 
women, which might well have been emulated 
by schools of more modern sciences than theol- 
ogy. As long as a generation ago its courses 
were open to women, and when, in 1897, Miss 
Emilie Grace Briggs, daughter and collabora- 
tor with Dr. Charles S. Briggs, then president 
of the Seminary, was found to have passed 
all tests with honors, she was quietly graduated 
with a B. D. She is recognized today as a 
great scholar in her field, one of her specialties 
being the position of women in the early 
church. Since she graduated, sixty-five women 
have been made bachelors of the Seminary. 
A few have been ordained—one of them is 
now sharing a pastorate with her husband— 
others have college and Y. W. C. A., positions 
and the women bachelor of divinity is found 
to be in great demand. 

The Seminary has this year gone farther 
still; it has awarded its Graduate Travelling 
Fellowship to a woman, Miss Mary Ely, who 
won it without favor and without prejudice, 
by the simple process of passing the competitive 
tests higher than any of the men. 


et ty 






HE Women’s Engineers Society is a new 
_ organization in Great Britain composed 
of women who entered the field of munition 
making during the war period. The women 
engineers are putting up a good fight to retain 


the place they have established for themselves. 


BILL enabling women to practice both 
A as barristers and solicitors will be intro- 
duced in the House of Lords by Lord Buck- 
master, according to a London dispatch In 
the House of Commons a bill admitting women 
as solicitors only will be balloted for introduc- 
tion at an early date. 


. 


HE first woman to be appointed a member 
7 of the faculty of Harvard University 
is Dr. Alice Hamilton of Chicago, who has just 
been named as assistant professor of industrial 
medicine in the Medical School at Harvard. 
Dr. Hamilton is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, and for three years was a member 
of the staff of the Women’s Medical College 
at Northwestern University. During the last 
eight years she has been employed by the De- 
partment of Labor in the investigation of indus- 


trial poisons. 


NATIONAL association of business and 
L \ professional women in the United States 


“will be perfected at Saint Louis in July when 


delegates from the various state organizations 
will gather to form the national body. Follow- 
ing the meeting it is expected headquarters will 
be established in the larger cities, probably jn 
New York, Chicago, Saint Louis and San Fran- 
cisco. Some of the benefits that it is believed 
will result from such a federation will be 
better living and working conditions, a unanim- 


ity of effort and equal pay for equal work. 


HE day of woman has dawned throughout 
T the world in the opinion of Queen Marie 
of Rumania, who is planning a visit to the 
United States in the near future. In an inter- 
view with an Associated Press representative 
in Paris recently, Queen Marie spoke in high 
praise of the glorious work accomplished by 
the women of America and England during the 
war. She declared that it was the dauntless 
spirit of the women at home which had helped 
the soldiers of the Allied cause to win. 

“Woman’s day has come,” the Queen con- 
tinued, “and I believe that she will have an 
increasingly important part in the future life 


of the world.” 
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Spring Styles in Suffrage 
From Foreign Lands 


N March 2nd, Italian woman suffrdgists 
O in Rome held their first suffrage mass 
meeting, since the war, in the heart of the city 
at the Teatro Nationale, according to a letter 
from Contessina Maria A. Loschi to the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Contessina is a member of the Comitato 
Romano Pro-Suffragio Feminile which is press- 
ing the subject of woman suffrage on the poli- 
ticians before the general elections in June. 

The date of the meeting in Rome fell on the 
day when Italy turned forward her clocks for 
daylight saving and on Carnival Sunday too. 
These events called out two other big meetings, 
but the Teatro was crowded from top to bottom 
with many women, naturally, but with men too. 

The meeting according to Countess Loschi 
was a great success. One-of its principal fea- 
tures was a message from American women, 
written by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Presi- 
dent of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association and of the Inte#national 
Woman Suffrage Alliance in which 26 coun- 
tries, including Italy, are represented. 

When Countess Loschi read Mrs. Catt’s mes- 
sage, the great audience cheered very heartily. 
“The cheering was for America too,” said the 
letter from Rome. 

Among the delegates present were representa- 
tives from the women teachers, the women 
clerks, employed women, one of whom with a 
baby in her arms, made a speech. - 

The Chairman of the League of the Fight- 
ing Soldiers’ Mothers was another represent- 
ative. Among the adherents of the woman 
suffrage cause present were members of all 
political parties, several secretaries, many con- 
gressmen, and members of the city government. 

After Signora Zanini Valeri had addressed 
the meeting in behalf of the Italian National 
League for Votes the official 
speaker, a former Minister of the Italian Cab- 
inet, His Excellency Hon. Comandini, made a 
Another 
firm supporter of woman’s claims for the vote 
was Hon. Signor Luzatti—‘ one of our oldest 
and best politicians,” said the Countess. 

“As soon as possible we will have another 
big meeting, before election time—where all 
the political parties shall be obliged to explain 
their program and tell us clearly their opinions, 
their place in this women’s movement. 


for Women, 


strong appeal for the women’s cause. 


“What I think is more important,” said the 
Countess, “is for women not only to have the 
vote, but to have the possibility of being elected 
to office—otherwise it will always be rather 
difficult, especially in our country where tradi- 
tions and prejudices are still so strong, to do 
something really good.” 


HE second reading of the Women’s Eman- 
T cipation bill was moved in the British 
House of Commons on April 4, by William 
Adamson, Chairman of the Labor Party and 
leader of the Opposition. Mr. Adamson ex- 
plained that the object of the bill was to remove 
certain restrictions and disabilities still imposed 
upon women, to entitle them to hold certain 
civil and judicial appointments, and to remove 
the disqualifications which prevented women 
from_sitting and voting in the House of Lords. 
The measure, he said, would give effect to the 
political and legal equality of men and women. 
The bill is fathered by the Labor Party. 

The House unanimously adopted the second 


reading. 


HE Chamber of Deputies in Paris con- 
T sidered the Electoral Reform bill on April 
3, two woman suffrage amendments being sub- 
mitted. The first ‘was 
Roulleaux-Dugage, and provided that members 
of the Chamber of Deputies would be elected 
This was defeated 
when it was stricken out of the bill on the 


presented by Henry 


without distinction of sex. 


ground that there was insufficient time for dis- 
cussion, the vote being 302 to 187. 

The second amendment was submitted by 
Louis Andrieux, and provided for the transmis- 
sion of the right to vote to the next relatives 
of heads of families without distinction of sex. 
It was pointed out that it would insure family 
representation, and was needed because many 
heads of families had been killed during the 
war. It was defeated by a vote of 335 to 134. 


USTRIAN women who received the right 
A of suffrage following the dissolution of 
the empire, participated in their first election as 
citizens on Sunday, February 16. Approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 men and women were eligible 
to participate in the election of delegates to a 
Constituent Assembly, which will prepare a new 
constitution and adopt laws for the governing 
of the nation. Every woman who had com- 
pleted her twentieth year on January 1, 1919, 
was entitled to vote. 


j 


/ 

RGENTINE voters are being treated to 
A an innovation in campaigning as the re- 
sult of the entry of the first woman candidate 
for parliament into the campaign now under 
way in that country. Senora Julieta Lanteri 
de Renshaw, a prominent woman physician, is 
a candidate for a seat in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties from Buenos Ayres. 


The South African Parliament is reported to 
have adopted a woman suffrage bill, 44 to 42. 
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LOCAL and NATIONAL 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


Correspondent Ofices in Thirty-five Cities 





THe NaTIonNaL City CoMPANY 


Main Office: National City Bank Building 
Uptown Office: Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. 
Short Term Notes 


Bonds Acceptances 




















Are You a Wage-Earner? 
If so try 
A NEW LIFE INCOME 
DISABILITY - ENDOWMENT 


Give date of birth and write to 


MISS LEWIS 


500 Fifth Avenue New York 
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THE BEST EVERYWHERE 
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Major’s Cement 
ihe" A Household (% 
WORLD Necessity 


15c. a bottle at all dealers. ay > - 
Rubber and Leather Cement, Same Price 












WINGENDORFF fz sigerins, Toon 
are made in filet and drawn work. 


731 Lexington Avenue. Tel., Plaza 2869 
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DURY TUITION IN ASTHETIC, INTERPRETIVE 
AND MODERN SOCIAL DANCING 
47 West 72d Street 


NE W Y OR K _ _ Two Private Ballrooms for rental for exclusive Social Functions 














VESTOFF-SEROVA 
RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
OF 


CLASSIC DANCING 








26 East 46th Street New York City 
OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL e 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 2399 Camp Champlain 
Private lessons Classes © Normal Courses An Ideal Summer Camp for Boys 














TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR 
NEW YORK AMERICAN Every convenience for safety and comfort. Camp 


All land and water sports—swimming, 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC Sees gate horseback, hikes, baseball, etc., 


under supervision of West Point men and experi- 
NEW ADDRESS 


enced councilors. First Aid, Military Drill, Sig- 
163 WEST 72D STREET naling, Life Saving, canoe, motorboat, automobile 
z and tramping trips. Tutoring if desired. No mos- 
The Leading School of Music in New York 7 
Harmony, Orchestra; Concerts and Lectures Free. 


quitoes or malaria. Long distance phone. Ref- 
TERMS: $12.50 PER QUARTER 
UPWA 





campers. Ages, 8 to 15. 
WM. H. BROWN, 


President Berkeley-Irving School 
307 W. 83d St. New York 


erences invariably required. Limited to 50 


Open from 9 to6. Mondays, Thursdays Until 9 
Send for Catalogue 
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Pp: Institute 4 Boarding and 
2107 § steeet,N.W.. Day School for Giris 
Washington, D. C. THE HANOUM CAMPS 






| By By Rony e Foeggente ae. 

wo Tears 0 : or OUurses : 4 

: , A Short pecial ory Writing THETFORD, VERMONT 

eo and ——_ _— Pgs on ar- Z Views of the White and Green Mountains 
. rmal Trainin c en r- 

Hamen _ THE HANOUM INN For Adults 


tary Ww. 

Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, LL.B., President, 

Autbor of “ Paul's Parliamentary law” 
and “The Heart of Blackstone” 


THE LAKE CAMP For Older Girls 
THE HILL CAMP For Younger Girls 
Riding ; swimming and canoe- 


INUUHOESHUU Aa ing on a private lake; moun- 
tain trips. 


IVAN TARASOFF FanNeWouTH, Teacnrns’ COL- 














Lb v York CIty. 
Graduate of Imperial Russian School a ae © 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 
Class and Private Travelers’ Aid at Large. 


Normal Courses for Teachers : Railroad Stations. 
ee ee es ae oe ee Juvenile and Domestic Relations Courts. 
Telephone Plaza 9239. ¥ 








APUNALTUUUTUEL HEAL ENL 


Institutional : 
Reformatory Farms for young men and young 


Social Morality Program women. 
(Continued from page 958) To Provide: The Investigation of case His- 
HII. Legal Protection of Juveniles and tories. Classification of cases.. Complete Mental 
; and Physical Examination. Moral Agencies for 








Adolescents. s i 
° Character development. Vocational Training. 
1. Agencies: ; : 
; : Women on Boards of Directors. Indeterminate 
Official—Women as Probation Officers. Sentence. Provision for Parole. Protective 
“ of 4 = . 
Police—state and local. Homes. Detention Quarters for Women await- 
“ce oe 
Protective Caieers. ing trial. 
“ Court Officials. 
« © Jurists. Segregation of Mentally Unfit: 
“« “Physicians —in courts Protection of Children and Adolescents from 
and Publie Institutions. Industry. Improved hours and conditions of 
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ducational®:* 


Labor for Women. Minimum Wage Law. Age 
of Consent raised to eighteen to include pro- 
tection of boys from older women. 


IV. Illegitimacy 

1. Strengthening of Bastardy Law to insure 
support of child. 

2. Agencies for pre-natal care of mother. 

3. Hospital or Professional care of mother 
during confinement. 

4. Post-natal care of mother during nursing 
period. 

5. Agency for disposition of future of 
mother and child. 

V. Elimination of Prostitution 

1. Abolition of segregated vice under stat: 
or municipal control. 

2. Increased penalties concerning white slav: 
traffic. 

3. Injunction and Abatement Law. 

4. Tin Plate Ordinance. 

5. Abolition of fining system in courts. 

6. Frequenting defined and punished. 

7. Increased penalty for pandering white 


slave traffic. 


B—Venereal Disease Control 

1. Classification as Contagious. 

2. Free Salvarsan through state board of 
health. 

3. Public Laboratories for Diagnosis. 

4. Public Clinics and Hospitals for treat- 
ment. 

5. Venereal Prophylaxis guarded from abuse. 

6. Detention Hospitals for delinquent cases. 

7. Definition of “ Suspected Cases.” 

8. Examination and Treatment for Depend- 
ents and Delinquents in Public Institutions. 

9. Certificate of Eugenic Health, properly 
certified, marriage requirement. 

10. Infection with venereal disease by hus 


band or wife cause for divorce. 


IF YOU 

WANT TO KNOW 

MORE ABOUT THE 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS, WRITE TO 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN. 
ASK YOUR QUESTION ; 
IT WILL BE ANSWERED. 





THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 
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The Last Word About the War 


And How Colonel Sibley Was Helped to Write It 


SCENE: (Army and Navy Club, New York, where Commander Ellsworth, 
U.S.N., and Captain Trowbridge, U. S. A., are having a conference and an after- 
dinner cigar in the Club Library and are joined by Colonel Sibley, U. S. A., retired) 





The Colonel: Well, comrades, I 
win! 

The Commander: Been fighting 
again, Colonel? Who says you're 
retired? 

Colonel: I was retired, but now 
I’m in action again or soon will be, 
and this time with the pen instead 
of the sword. 

Captain: How’s that? 

Colonel (Drawing closer to the 
table and glancing around): Well, 
comrades, I don’t mind telling you in 
confidence that I just signed up with 
the Editor-in-Chief of a big maga- 
zine (name censored for the present) 
to write a series of articles on the 
Great War. 

Commander: Tell us about it. 

Colonel: Well, it’s going to be a 
long campaign. The Editor, whom I 
have just left, wants an extended 
series of articles, to begin with an 
exhaustive survey of the causes 
which led up to the War. 

Captain: The causes? All of 
them? Well, you’ve sure got your 
work laid out for you. 


himself. He’s now concerned 
chiefly about what has happened up- 
to-date and the authority upon which 
my statements will be based. The 
Editor’s a big gun in the business, 
you know, and his rivals will be get- 
ting his range if he exposes himself. 
He wants to secure a strategic posi- 
tion so that he can’t be success- 
fully attacked on anything he 
prints. 

Captain: Well, what did you 
suggest? 

Colonel: T'll tell you. While he 
was talking I was thinking and I 
finally told him that what he wanted 
as a reserve-force was some late 
general reference work of recognized 
reliability that he could fall back on. 
“ That’s it,” he said, and then asked: 
“Which one?” 

Commander (Turning his head 
and glancing at a set of The New 
International Encyclopaedia in its 
Special case) : I'll bet I can tell which 
one you named. 

Captain (Glancing at the set): 
Ours, of course. 


International and the Editor nodded 
his head and said: “ That’s the very 
work I had in mind, not only as an 
authority on the causes of the War 
and what has already happened, but 
when peace comes I hear the pub- 
lishers are to bring the war-volume 
down to date at once and are to 
send it to all subscribers in exchange 
for the war-volume now in their 
possession so they'll know the last 
word about the conflict.” 

Commander: Well, that settled it, 
I suppose. 

Colonel: Yes, I told the Editor 
that the selection of The New Inter- 
national as our authority sim- 
plified the problem and he . 
added that it not only sim- F 
plified the articles, but 7 
solidified them and made / 
them so_ authoritative - wz 


that he would be yy 914 
able to agg 4 out if 

with safety is DODD, 
plan to _ pub- / oot 


lish the series Publishers, 
of articles ss 449 Fourth Ave. 


Commander: I should say you had. Colonel: You're both good guess- in book oF New York City 
Colonel: The Editor feels that way ers. Of course I named The New form. As Send me full 
The inference from the foregoing is plain. If Tue NEw INTERNATIONAL fs gesting the. Ge 
& ond Edition of The 


is selected by an army officer and by a prominent editor as an authority 
on the Great War (and many editors and officers own it) the value 


of the work to the public for general reference goes without 


saying. 


Find out how the work will serve you. Read the Coupon, 


at right ; then sign and send it in when our free Illustrated 


80-page Book will be sent, together with full information /e 
about the present easy way to place THE New INTER- / 


NATIONAL in your library. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. co nadine 


NEW YORK 


/é New International Ea- 
S& cyclopwedia with details 
» of the present Special 
- Price, and with yeur 
Monthly List ef Prise 


TA, ~ Questions. 
rf & 


f Bus. AGAPOGS. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccecccees 
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Their Unfinished Work—and Ours 





HE immeasurably great purpose which lay back of the war 
was far too vast an accomplishment for any one body of 


men to put through to a finish. 


Our soldiers have done—are doing 
—their part. God knows we never 
wanted them to do more. 

But what of us? 

Winning the war was the initial 
step toward a world peace and pros- 
perity of which hitherto we had never 
dared to dream. But it was only a 
step. 

The work of the most glorious 
armies of all history placed us on the 
threshold of an open door. A new 
world of unlimited possibilities lies 
beyond. They could not bring it to 
us. They could only show it to us, 
and its vast worth—and give their 
lives to do it, if that were needed. 


It is our task to finish this work. 

They showed us the way and 
passed on—perhaps to new worlds to 
conquer. And whether we will or 
not, the solemn obligation to finish 
their work has fallen upon us. 


“If ye break faith with us who die, 
We shall not sleep—though 
poppies blow 
In Flanders fields.”’ 


Your patriotism and mine was not 
buried in those graves in Flanders 
fields. There is still work to do— 
for our country, for ourselves, for 
our children. Else the war will have 
failed in its purpose—and millions 
of young lives will have gone out on 
a vain quest. 





The Victory Liberty Loan is a call to this un- 
finished work—Respond from your heart. 


GOVERNMENT LOAN ORGANIZATION 
Second Federal Reserve District 
Liberty Loan Committee, 120 Broadway, N. Y. 
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